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It’s  the  ideal  way  to  measure  students’  progress 
in  speech  and  music  instruction— to  make  records 
of  important  radio  programs  and  school  activities 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

An  RCA  Victor  Recorder  in  your  school  will 
prove  extremely  useful  and  valuable.  For  one  of 
these  fine  new  instruments  will  enable  you  to 
make  greater  progress  with  students  retarded  by 
faults  in  speech.  Because  an  RCA  Victor  Recorder 
means  discovering  and  correcting  speech  deficien¬ 
cies  far  more  effectively  than  ever  before! 

You  will  also  find  an  RCA  Victor  Recorder  of 
great  value  in  determining  your  pupils’  progress 
in  speech  and  music  instruction . . .  for  the  study 
of  foreign  language  pronunciation...for  recording 
of  radio  talks  by  prominent  speakers — talks  you 
may  use  advantageously  in  class  at  another  time 
...and  for  the  recording  of  school  plays,  dramas 
and  debates.  You  can  do  all  this  —  at  amazingly 
low  cost — with  the  splendid  new  portable  RCA 
Victor  Recorder  illustrated  here.  For  further  de¬ 
tails  send  the  coupon. 


I  New  RGl  Victor  Recorder  offers  you  these  4  essentials: 

1.  Racord*  and  rapreducos  with  amazing  accuracy 
2.  Sturdily  constructod  . . .  withctandz  hard  usoga 
3.  Utmost  dapandabiiity  4.  Extramaly  timpia  oparation 


RCA  Victor  Portable  Re¬ 
corder  MI- 12701  ...comes 
in  an  attractive  gray  carry¬ 
ing  case.  Is  so  light  it  may 
be  easily  carried  from  room 
to  room.  Records  at  speed 
of  78  r.p.m.  on  10'  or  12' 
records,  using  outside-in 
recording  method.  Is  de¬ 
livered  to  you  complete 


with  amplifier,  visual  indi¬ 
cator  meter,  and  famous 
RCA  Aerodynamic  Micro¬ 
phone.  Has  pick-up  tone 
arm  and  speaker  for  im¬ 
mediate  play-back.  An  ex¬ 
ceptional  value. 


SOUND  SERVICE  FOR  SCHOOLS 

RCA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC  ,  CAMDEN  N  J 
A  SERVICE  OF  THE  RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


Usitn  $9  ibe  Magic  Key  every  Sunday,  3  ie  %  P,  M,,  £.  S.T.,  on  NBC 
Blue  Neiwerk* 
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WINNERS 

may  be  LOSERS 

Best  of  luck  to  contestants, 
but  also  a  warning,  for 
winners  may  be  losersl  Tra¬ 
velling  to  unfamiliar  locali¬ 
ties  means  greater  risks  for 
the  safety  of  school  and  in¬ 
dividually  owned  musical 
instruments. 

“ALL  RISKS " 
MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENTS  INSURANCE 

insures  musical  instruments 
at  ALL  times  and  in  ALL 
places  against  practically 
ALL  risks  of  loss,  including 
fire,  theft,  burglary,  acci¬ 
dents,  etc. 

Low  in  cost  Ask  for  rotes. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
and 

THE  STANDARD  HRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

OF  HABTFORD,  CONN. 

Please  send  full  particulars 
regarding  MUSICAL  IN¬ 
STRUMENTS  INSURANCE 
checked: 

. Piece  Bond 

O  Individual  Instrument 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Don’t  Let  The  P-A  Price  Tag 

^1  f  those  boys  who 

■  Vwl  ■  ww^^e  judges  quality  strictly  by  price, — 
value  by  cost  alone,  —  then  you'll  pass  up  the  greatest  instrument  buy  in  the 
world  today,  April  fooled  by  a  moderate  price  tag.  Actually,  a  Pan-American 
instrument,  by  its  pitch  accuracy,  easy  playing  and  beautiful  tone  quality  will  so 
increase  the  net  results  of  each  practice  hour  you  put  in  between  now  and  contests, 
you  should  rate  a  full  division  higher.  Yet,  Pon-Americans  are  moderately  priced. 


No  Other  Instrument  Gives  So  Much,  at  so  Utrte  Cost 


In  fine  tone  quality,  P-A’s  are  of  the  highest  artistic  standard,  equal  to  or  excel¬ 
ling  many  selling  at  top  prices.  "Slik-Valves”  on  P-A  comets  and  trumpets  will 
not  corrode,  stick,  discolor;  "Slik-Slides"  on  P-A  trombones  will  not  pit  nor  cor¬ 
rode.  Fast,  smooth  action;  smart  styling,  beautiful  finishes,  handsome  cases.  No 
other  instrument  offers  so  much,  at  so  little  cost.  See  your  local  music  dealer  or 
write  for  the  new  P-A  circular  that  fully  illustrates  and  describes  the  very  instru¬ 


ment  you  should  have.  Write  today,  sure. 

SEND  FOR  A  post  card  raquattwill  bring  a  valuabla,  informaKva 
____  M  foidar  catalog  of  Pan-Amarkan  band  instrumants. 

*  KcE  B  WK  Sand  for  it.  A  battar  undarstonding  of  the  importance 
of  a  good  instrument  to  your  musical  career  may  spare  you  much  fruitless 
work,  discouragement,  even  complete  failure.  Send  now  for  this  free  aid. 

Ihin-American 


421  P-A  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


April.  1939 


Please  metilion  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAH  when  attf^vering  advertisements  in  this  magazine. 
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Mr.  Clotrence  J.  Shoemaker,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois 


"We  Are  Making  America  Musical” 

Ten  years  ago,  a  young  man  arrived  in  Downers  Grove,  Illinois,  to  aid  and  direct  the  youthful  musicians  of  the  grade 
and  high  school  bands  in  this  thriving  community.  Equipped  with  a  B.  A.  degree  from  Drake  University  and  a 
Master's  in  Music  Education  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Shoemaker  unpacked  his  baton  and 
smoothed  out  the  rough  spots  in  his  bands  and  quickly  developed  Rrst  division  quality. 

Now  at  Downers  Grove,  out  of  over  200  instrumental  students  there  are  70  playing  in  the  concert  band,  34  in  the 
second  band  and  60  in  the  grade  school  organization.  In  1936,  the  grade  school  musicians  won  Rrst  division  at  the 
state  contest  and  continued  to  win  highest  honors  in  1937  and  1938.  The  high  school  band  captured  Rrst  division 
in  1933  as  a  Class  B  band  and  in  1937  and  1938  won  Rrst  as  a  Class  A  band. 

A  very  active  Band  Parents'  Club  in  Downers  Grove  busily  co-operates  with  Mr.  Shoemaker  in  making  Downers  Grove 
one  of  the  leading  musical  towns  in  the  country.  Instrumental  music  is  taught  during  regular  school  hours,  is  given 
regular  credit  and  is  accepted  by  the  leading  universities,  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Shoemaker  is  rightfully  proud. 

Recently,  Mr.  Shoemaker  received  the  honor  of  being  elected  unital  president  of  the  central  Illinois  State  Band  Ass'n. 
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WAR 

in  Indiana 

School  Bands  vs.  Basket  Ball 


By  Herbert  H.  Heimlich,  Lcdoyette,  Indiana 


•  INDIANA  HAS  A  NEW  FEUD,  a 
different  kind  of  civil  war.  It’s  music 
vs.  athletics. 

Athletics  has  held  the  undisputed 
and  uncontested  center  of  the  spot¬ 
light  among  extra-curricular  activities 
in  Indiana  schools,  both  for  pupils 
and  the  public.  Probably  not  a  school 
in  the  state,  even  those  at  cross-roads 
in  remote  rural  sections  is  without  a 
basketball  team  or  gymnasium.  Many 
of  the  latter  are  spacious  and  elabor¬ 
ate,  tor  yrhich  taxpayers,  usually  par¬ 
ticular  in  this  section  how  public  funds 
are  spent,  turned  their  pockets  inside 
out,  willingly  and  gladly,  providing 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  for  their 
construction.  Wasn’t  the  gym  to  be 
used  for  the  basketball  team?  That 
made  everything  all  right. 

With  no  division  of  interest,  and 
whole  communities  living  basketball 
before  and  during  the  season,  the 
coach  had  everything  his  own  way. 
This  coach,  often  the  highest  paid 
member  of  the  school  staff,  had  the 
pick  of  all  the  material  his  school 
offered  in  building  his  team.  For  the 
average  boy,  winning  a  place  on  the 
basketball  team  was  the  height  of 
his  ambition.  And  if  he  was  good 
enough  to  earn  a  regular  berth  on  the 
squad,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
won  a  letter  or  monogram,  heaven  had 
come  to  earth  for  him. 

While  this  has  been  particularly 
true  for  basketball,  it  held  also,  al¬ 
though  in  a  lesser  degree,  for  foot¬ 
ball,  baseball  and  track.  It  was  a 
sweet  dreiun! 

But  an  interloper  has  come  onto 
the  scene.  Where  sports  had  had  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  opposition  for  student  and 
public  interest,  Indiana  schools,  in  the 
past  few  years,  have  witnessed  a 
phenomenal  growth  of  musical  activ¬ 
ity,  springing  seemingly  out  of  no¬ 
where.  And  this  new  interest  holds 
not  a  small  threat  for  sports,  even  in 
basketball-mad  Indiana,  school  leaders 
admit.  While  not  necessarily  alarmed, 
they  have  observed  this  new  interest 


with  amazement  and  consternation.  If 
the  truth  be  told,  most  of  them  wel¬ 
come  it.  Where  will  it  lead?  Nobody 
knows,  but  it  is  evident  that  music, 
already  a  veritable  giant,  has  not  yet 
reached  its  full  growth  and  has  come 
to  stay. 

Ten  years  ago  music  was  merely  an¬ 
other  school  course  and  a  minor  one 
in  Indiana  schools.  There  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  singing,  perhaps  a  musical  show 
or  operetta  occasionally,  some  rudi¬ 
mentary  teaching  of  elementary  music 
and  here  and  there  one  might  find  a 
band  or  orchestra.  No  one  paid  much 
attention  to  it.  But  that  has  changed! 

Beginning  from  nothing  a  decade 
ago,  music  leaders  state  there  are  now 
at  least  10,000  pupils  in  Indiana  school 
bands  and  orchestras.  As  for  basket¬ 
ball,  approximately  800  high  schools 
enter  some  8,000  players  each  year  in 
the  state  tournament.  Music  is  thus 
already  ahead  insofar  as  numbers  are 
concerned. 

Reason  for  the  alarm  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  with  regard  to  the  sports  vs.  mu¬ 
sic  rivalry  is  not  hard  to  find.  As  al¬ 
ready  intimated,  while  basketball  held 
full  sway,  the  coach  had  uncontested 
choice  among  boys  in  his  school  when 
it  came  to  building  his  team.  And 
all  boys  were  ready  and  willing  ma¬ 
terial.  Further,  patrons  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  with  nothing  else  to  dis¬ 
tract  their  loyalty,  came  out  in  great 
numbers  to  witness  games,  and  their 
admissions  provided  the  necessary 
finances  to  promote  a  well-rounded 
athletic  program.  Often  basketball 
has  paid  the  bill  for  other  sports  not 
self-supporting. 

Now  the  coach  is  confronted  with  a 
situation  which  sees  boys  often  wav¬ 
ering  between  athletics  and  music. 
And  not  infrequently,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  coach,  material  which 
he  may  much  desire  chooses  to  seek 
a  place  in  the  band.  This  is  a  serious 
matter  for  the  coach,  for  usually  his 
tenure  depends  upon  producing  a  win¬ 
ning  team.  This  situation,  according 


to  reports,  has  arisen  in  a  number  of 
schools.  The  possibilities  for  the 
coach  to  succeed  lessen,  of  course,  to 
the  extent  boys  choose  tooting  a  horn 
instead  of  shooting  baskets.  They  can 
hardly  do  both.  Many  coaches  are 
frankly  worried.  One  contends  there 
are  enough  boys  for  both,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  true  in  the  smaller  schools, 
which,  after  all,  are  more  numerous 
than  the  large  ones.  If  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  few  years  continues, 
the  wailing  of  the  coaches  will  be  loud 
and  long. 

Not  only  are  pupils  being  attracted 
to  music,  but  it  has  also  aroused  the 
enthusiastic  interest  of  parents  and 
others.  It  is  true  basketball  puts  on 
a  great  show,  especially  in  the  tourna¬ 
ments,  but  music  also  presents  a  strik¬ 
ing  and  stirring  spectacle  in  its  school 
band  contests. 

What  has  been  responsible  for  tbe 
change?  As  to  the  pupils,  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  recount  what  has,  and 
continues,  to  attract  them  to  games. 
One  might  mention  the  love  of  com¬ 
petition  and  play,  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
cel,  public  adulation  and  cheers,  wear¬ 
ing  a  uniform,  and  rewards,  such  as 
banquets,  letters  and  sweaters.  All 
these  exert  a  strong  influence  upon 
youth. 

But  music  offers  the  same  thing,  and 
perhaps  more  in  some  respects.  It 
also  provides  competition,  appearance 
in  public,  opportunity  for  glory,  ac¬ 
claim  and  display.  As  to  uniforms, 
the  band  of  course  has  the  basketball 
team,  even  with  its  silk  trunks,  backed 
off  the  map.  Some  of  the  bands  are 
elaborately  uniformed,  with  bright 
colors  and  gold  braid  reminiscent  of 
a  king’s  guard  in  a  medieval  court. 
Uniforms  may  cost  $20  to  $30  each, 
and  run  to  $3,000  for  a  big  band,  often 
more. 

The  basketball  player  who  wins  a 
school  letter  and  becomes  a  hero  now 
finds  a  rival  in  the  skilled  musician, 
who  wins  the  same  letter,  and  often 
gold,  silver,  bronze  medals  and  lib- 
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MUSIC  vs.  ATHLETICS.  Can  it  be  that  school  bands  are  crowding  in  on  gym  contests?  The  paradoxical  competi¬ 
tion  has  coaches  astir  in  Indiana.  In  the  photomantage  are  several  exceptional  Indiana  bands  and  high  stepping  drum 

majors  from  Elkhart,  Lafayette  and  Cedar  Lake. 


l)ons  besides.  The  athlete  is  accord-  comparatively  few  in  competition,  cheering  from  the  sidelines,  more 

ingly  losing  his  former  distinguishing  while  music  can  use  many.  trips.  And  the  boys  and  girls  like  it. 

mark.  Music  goes  further  in  another  re-  O  yes,  music  also  has  a  place  for 

In  sports  there  is  the  rigorous  phys-  spect.  In  basketball  and  other  sports  girls!  A  youngster  may  win  a  solo 

ical  exertion  required  in  practice  and  there  is  one  eventnal  winner.  All  medal  in  each  of  several  contests,  and 

actual  competition.  Most  of  the  prac-  other  teams  lose.  Not  so  in  music.  In  finally  have  as  many  on  his  breast  as 

ticing  is  done  after  school  hours.  Mu-  the  increasingly  popular  music  con-  an  old  world  general, 

sic,  on  the  other  hand,  lacks  this  phys-  tests,  instead  of  selecting  the  best  Some  hold  music  offers  a  greater 
ical  exertion,  and  scores  again  in  that  band  or  orchestra,  or  the  best  cornet-  future  than  athletics,  and  is  thus  a 

most  rehearsing  is  done  during  school  Ist  or  other  soloist,  several,  usually  more  practical  and  desirable  way  to 

hours.  Boys  may  be  getting  soft,  as  four  or  five,  are  placed  in  “First”  di-  use  leisure  time.  Sports,  they  point 

one  coach  suggested,  but  on  the  other  vision,  and  thus  privileged  to  compete  out,  holds  comparatively  little  oppor- 

hand  they  may  enjoy  the  greater  leis-  in  the  next  higher  contest,  which  tunity  for  employment  and  active  par- 

ure  which  the  school  musician  enjoys.  means  more  parades,  more  honors,  ticipation,  for  very  long  after  school 

Further,  sports  can  find  places  for  more  appearances  in  public,  more  days.  On  the  other  hand  they  feel 
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that  music,  in  the  light  of  ever-increas¬ 
ing  leisure,  will  find  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  future. 

Despite  the  increasing  rivalry,  each 
complements  the  other.  Many  coaches 
are  beccMning  increasingly  antagonis¬ 
tic  toward  music,  but  still  welcome  the 
band's  assistance  in  patting  on  a  show 
which  will  attract  more  people,  and 
more  cash,  to  games.  And  so  it  is 
that  athletic  departments  often  con¬ 
tribute  from  their  surplus  to  the 
school's  muiic  division.  One  Hoosier 
school  is  reported  to  have  given  $2,000 
from  its  athletic  funds  to  the  band. 

Music  was  started  on  a  shoe  string 
and  had  to  struggle  along  as  best  it 
could  in  its  ’^early  days.  Just  a  few 
years  ago.  Now  school  officials  pro¬ 
vide  expensive  instruments  and  uni¬ 
forms. 

Playing  of  musical  instruments  had 
virtually  come  to  be  a  lost  art  after 
the  war.  Country  bands,  whose  weekly 
summer  concerts  became  a  traditional 
part  of  American  rural  life,  were  dy¬ 
ing  out  for  want  of  replacements. 
Musical  instrument  manufacturers, 
alarmed,  saw  a  chance  in  the  schools 
to  revive  music.  The  idea  took,  and 
after  a  slow  start,  spread  like  fire  on 
a  dry  prairie.  After  a  few  years  mu¬ 
sic  instructors  took  over  the  contests 
from  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  school  music 
continued.  Now  the  country  bands 
are  back  again  and  the  Saturday  night 
concerts  are  common  once  more,  with 
recruits  from  the  school  band. 

The  popularity  of  music  has  done 
another  thing.  Some  school  authori¬ 
ties  and  others  have  been  concerned 
over  the  great  and  consuming  interest 
in  basketball,  but  direct  attack  on  the 
problem  failed  to  even  dent  it.  It 
was  considered  that  the  insane  inter¬ 
est  in  basketball  was  harmful  to 
schools  and  pupils.  Now  it  appears 
that  music  may  bring  the  solution,  by 
providing  a  major  and  distracting  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  real  signiflcance  and  novelty  of 
the  situation  is  emphasized  by  the 
proud  boast  of  Hoosiers  that  their 
state  is  the  ci'adle  of  basketball,  that 
more  of  it  is  played  there  than  any¬ 
where  else,  and  that  the  state  produces 
more  good  players  than  any  other. 
There  is  opposition  to  these  claims,  but 
the  Hoosier  keeps  on  expressing  and 
believing  them.  Thousands  of  Indiana 
youngsters  have  some  sort  of  hoop  or 
basket  fastened  up  in  the  back  yard, 
on  a  shed,  garage  or  pole,  and  begin 
aiming  at  it  with  a  ball  shortly  after 
they  are  able  to  toddle. 

It  would  be  foolish  and  untrue  to 
contend  that  basketball  and  other 
games  are  losing  out  in  Indiana 
schools.  Thousands  of  fans  still  turn 
out  for  games,  and  when  the  annual 
state  tourney  finals  were  held  in  But¬ 


ler  university  field  house,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  late  in  March,  every  seat  of  the 
approximately  16,000  was  sold,  and 
thousands  more  were  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  get  in.  Indiana 
is  that  way.  An  obsession  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  is  not  quickly  dissipated. 

But  a  change  is  taking  place.  Not 
long  after  the  basketball  tournaments, 
the  musicians  begin  competing  for 
honors  and  in  greater  numbers  than 
the  athletes.  Thousands  of  people  will 
line  the  streets  of  numerous  cities  and 
cheer,  while  admiring  with  awe,  the 
excellent  playing  and  marching  of 
crack  school  bands.  Strutting  drum 
majors,  among  them  beautiful  girls, 
are  stealing  the  show. 


Amusing  and  ludicrous!  I 

The  referee's  whistle  blows  and 
thousands  of  Indiana  fans  sit  tense  aa 
their  favorite  basketball  teams  go 
into  action.  But  another  whistle  is 
sounding  for  Indiana  high  school  pu¬ 
pils  these  days  and  is  being  heeded  by 
an  increasingly  large  number.  This 
whistle  is  that  of  the  drum  major, 
maneuvering  a  growing  number  of 
school  bands.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  whistles  are  figuratively  getting 
into  a  great  many  people's  hair,  and 
their  tootlngs  are  the  signal  of  a  ris¬ 
ing  feud  and  rivalry  in  Indiana 
schools. 

There’s  a  new  civil  war:  Athletics 
vs.  Music! 


You  Take  the  Low  Notes 
and  I’ll  Take  the  High  Notes 

A  Lesson  on  Your  Embouchure  by  One  of  America's  Foremost  Teachers  of 
Wind  Instrument  Technique, 

William  Costello 

Costello  $  Son,  Consorvotory,  New  York 


•  IN  THIS,  MY  FIRST  ARTICLE  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  outline  briefly  my  views 
on  correct  embouchure.  Many  students 
of  brass  Instruments  are  discouraged 
by  the  belief  that  a  good  embouchure 
cannot  be  attained  in  a  reasonably 
short  time.  This  is  not  a  fact, — but 
the  secret  lies  in  what  is  called  a 
“closed  lip”  formation. 

The  young  student  is  usually  ad¬ 
vised  to  play  long  tones  in  the  lower 
register  and  told  that  in  time  the  high 
tones  will  develop  with  little  effort. 
The  popular  phrase  with  reference  to 
the  upper  register  is  “It  will  come 
later!”  But  will  it?  Naturally,  It  is 
much  easier  to  play  low  notes  with 
open  lips,  but  anyone  utilizing  this 
formation  will  be  unable  to  produce 
high  tones  with  any  degree  of  assur¬ 
ance  or  volume.  He  must  satisfy  him¬ 
self  with  a  very  limited  range,  and 
while  execution  in  the  middle  and 
lower  registers  will  be  comparatively 
simple  he  will  invariably  tell  you  that 
high  tones  are  not  essential.  Perhaps 
he  really  believes  this,  or  possibly  it 
is  a  sort  of  consolation. 

It  is  characteristic  of  most  students 
to  believe  they  possess  inherent  tal¬ 
ent  and  can  successfully  teach  them¬ 
selves.  While  it  is  true  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us  is  born  with  a  certain 
amount  of  talent,  eventually  most  of 
us  realize  that  the  guidance  of  a 
Teacher  is  indispensable.  By  this  time 
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many  incorrect  habits  have  been 
formed  which  must  be  broken  before 
the  rebuilding  process  will  become 
effective.  Usually  the  muscles  in  the 
lips  have  been  relaxed  for  so  long 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  close 
them  properly.  However,  if  muscular 
contraction  is  possible  and  the  lips 
are  not  paralyzed,  I  believe  the  cor¬ 
rect  “closed  lips”  can  be  applied.  As 
long  as  the  facial  muscles  can  be 
moved,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  para¬ 
lyzed  lips. 

Demands  for  the  upper  register 
(Turn  to  poge  31) 
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MUSIC 

The  Moulder  of  Man 

A  Region  Two  Clinic  Address 
By  Deem  M.  Schweickhcord 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


•  IN  APPROACHING  A  SUBJECT 

such  as  this  one  need  not  presume  to 
be  an  expert  or  a  specialist  in  music, 
either  vocal  or  instrumental,  with  in¬ 
dividuals  or  with  groups.  In  fact  the 
specialist  in  so  technical  a  field  may 
be  less  aware  of  its  far-reaching  val¬ 
ues  than  one  who  can  observe  its 
workings  and  outcomes  through  the 
perspective  which  can  be  established 
from  the  vantage  point  of  slightly 
greater  distance.  When  the  stature 
of  man  has  been  moulded  with  the 
help  of  such  a  refining  Infiuence  as 
music,  however,  there  is  no  one 
who  can  appreciate  the  admirable 
lineaments  with  any  greater  thrill  of 
spirit  than  the  vocal  or  instrumental 
musician. 

Some  years  ago  a  sort  of  political 
thermometer  was  set  up  in  the  phrase: 
“As  goes  Maine  so  goes  the  nation”. 
It  may  be  said  with  more  certainty 
and  greater  assurance  of  permanency: 
“As  goes  a  nation’s  music  so  goes  the 
nation”.  There  may  be  some  ground 
for  question  as  to  whether  the  music 
of  a  people  is  an  expression  of  na¬ 
tional  qualities  and  characteristics  &1- 
ready  established,  or  rather  one  of 
the  potent  infiuences  in  the  formation 
and  alteration  of  such  human  factors. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  creation  of 
music  presupposes  inspiration  on  the 
part  of  the  creator,  but  this  simply 
serves  to  remind  us  that  those  capa¬ 
ble  of  real  creative  work  in  music 
bold  within  their  hands  the  scepter 
of  infiuence  over  large  masses  of  other 
human  beings.  It  is  this  potential 
force  in  the  formation  of  human  char¬ 
acter  and  personality  which  Is  the 
foundation  of  our  present  consider¬ 
ation. 

Th«  Procsts  snd  Som*  Contributing  Factor* 

Too  often  those  of  us  engaged  in  the 
business  of  education  fall  to  keep  viv¬ 
idly  before  our  consciousness  the  fact 
that  what  we  are  or  what  we  ulti¬ 
mately  become  is  the  result  of  the  raw 
material  of  which  we  were  made,  after 
it  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  various 
infiuences  in  our  environment.  Still 
more  important,  we  have  before  us 
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boys  and  girls  who  will  become  the 
ultimate  product  of  their  native  en¬ 
dowments  tempered,  cultivated,  modi¬ 
fied,  and  infiuenced  by  companions, 
teachers  and  parents.  In  the  extent 
to  which  these  outside  forces  are  good 
and  desirable  the  possibility  of  a  good 
product  is  increased. 

High  sounding  theories  and  claims 
are  of  little  avail  unless  supported  by 
tangible  evidence  or  reasoning.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  our  interest  in  the  moulding 
of  mankind  prompts  us  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  some  questions  concerning  the 
means  whereby  it  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  What  really  contributes  to 
the  process?  There  seem  to  be  three 
major  factors,  namely:  (a)  definite  or 
certain  knowledge,  (b)  specific  skills, 
which  are  the  cultivation  of  latent 
talents,  and  (c)  infiuence  and  control 
of  the  emotions.  E>ven  if  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  the  existence  of  these 
three  factors,  we  too  frequently  fail 
to  carry  the  process  one  step  farther 
and  make  the  application  in  terms  of 
the  subjects  or  activities  which  are  the 
channels  of  approach. 


Every  teacher  should  be  willing  to 
face  and  seek  an  adequate  answer  to 
the  question:  What  can  any  single 
subject — music  in  this  instance — con¬ 
tribute  to  the  moulding  process  in  un¬ 
dertaking  to  help  provide  a  complete 
education?  In  terms  of  the  means  set 
forth  above,  each  subject  has  in  the 
first  place  its  own  particular  brand  of 
technical  content.  In  some  instances 
the  technical  content  may  be  compar¬ 
atively  small,  but  with  none  at  all  the 
subject  cannot  Justifiably  exist.  Sec¬ 
ond,  each  subject  should  have  within 
itself,  and  in  the  method  by  which  it 
is  presented,  the  opportunity  for  the 
cultivation  of  latent  interests  and 
powers.  Again  this  element  is  a  vari¬ 
able  between  subjects  and  between  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  any  subject  entirely  de¬ 
void  of  it  would  have  no  Justification 
for  existence  in  the  realm  of  human 
development. 

In  the  third  place,  this  subject  must 
provide  an  avenue  or  a  vehicle  for  the 
incoming  of  valuable  traits  and  satis¬ 
factions  upon  which  the  human  spirit 
thrives.  At  this  point  enters  the  emo¬ 
tional  element,  and  music  appears  as 
one  of  the  most  abundant  sources. 
Some  who  have  posed  as  educators 
would  have  had  us  believe  that  edu¬ 
cation  could  be  built  upon  cold  facts 
and  figures,  with  the  utter  elimination 
of  the  emotional  element.  Such  a  lim¬ 
ited  viewpoint  fails  to  comprehend  that 
it  is  not  the  elimination  of  emotion 
but  its  proper  direction  and  control 
which  improves  the  quality  of  real 
education.  After  all,  it  is  emotion 
wisely  directed  and  utilized  which  de¬ 
termines  what  we  do  with  facts  and 
figures  for  our  own  improvement  and 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Fourth,  any  subject  in  the  field  of 
educational  endeavor  should  not  seek 
to  fill  the  whole  stage,  hut  should  oc¬ 
cupy  its  appropriate  place  in  the  en¬ 
tire  setting.  In  proper  relationship  It 
should  become  a  supplement  to  the 
other  subjects  in  the  complete  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  face  of  eagerness  and 
enthusiasm  the  proponents  of  each 
branch  of  education — even  of  music — 
must  be  able  and  willing  to  maintain 
proper  sense  of  relationships. 

Practical  Difficultiat  to  Ba  Faced 

Preparation  for  setting  forth  on  any 
worth-while  enterprise  involves  taking 
account  of  the  probable  difficulties  to 
be  encountered,  as  well  as  the  brighter 
side  of  the  picture.  From  the  con¬ 
structive  viewpoint,  if  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  obstacles  of  any  undertak¬ 
ing  could  be  anticipated  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  prepared  in  advance, 
success  would  be  assured.  In  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  become  human  sculptors, 
what  are  some  of  the  difficulties  we 
may  expect  to  encounter?  Figuratively 
speaking,  they  will  be  the  sands  of 
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difficulty  in  an  otherwise  smooth  mod¬ 
eling  clay,  and  the  flaws  of  discour¬ 
agement  which  threaten  to  weaken 
the  structure  we  are  seeking  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

(a)  Lack  of  incentive  probably  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  common  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  human  progress. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  fleld  of  formal 
education  or  in  advertising  the  light 
of  human  interest  must  be  lighted  by 
an  appeal  which  will  result  in  action. 

(b)  Lack  of  harmony  among  the 
inner  impulses  or  urges  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  often  results  in  a  conflict  which 
produces  nothing  but  confusion  and 
utter  lack  of  accomplishment.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  may  be  likened  to 
simultaneously  appljring  the  brakes 
and  the  accelerator,  with  the  one  serv¬ 
ing  to  thwart  the  other  completely. 

(c)  Failure  to  successfully  control 
the  emotions  means  the  dissipation  of 
energies  leading  toward  ultimate  dis¬ 
integration.  The  situation  within  the 
human  being  is  much  the  same  as  that 
inside  a  storage  battery,  where  the 
proper  balance  must  be  maintained  be¬ 
tween  water,  acid,  and  electrical 
charge  if  satisfactory  output  is  to  be 
realized. 

(d)  Cowardice  in  facing  competition 
is  a  trait  commonly  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  an  otherwise  capable 
individual,  who  through  this  influence 
is  rendered  incapable  of  his  best  per¬ 
formance.  Cowardice  is  like  a  neg¬ 
ative  quantity  which  can  but  be  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  substitution  of  a  positive 
one. 

(e)  Weakness  in  attempting  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  may  seem  closely  related  to 
cowardice,  but  is  slightly  different  in 
that  it  represents  fear  of  oneself 
rather  than  the  fear  of  failure  in  the 
sight  of  or  in  comparison  with  others. 
In  other  words  it  is  lack  of  self-con- 
fldence  in  new  undertakings  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  past  accomplishments  at¬ 
tempted  under  new  circumstances. 

(f)  Lack  of  cooperation  is  often  the 
stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  possesses  most  of  the 
other  attributes  of  a  well-rounded  life. 
As  our  form  of  civilization  progresses 
this  seems  to  be  an  increasingly  nec¬ 
essary  requisite. 

(g) ’  Plain  everyday  laziness  or  leth¬ 
argy,  without  very  adequate  reason, 
appears  to  be  the  force  which  holds 
back  too  many  individuals  from  the 
attainments  which  would  be  theirs 
with  the  expenditure  of  some  reserve 
energy.  In  some  cases  the  supply  of 
energy  may  be  low  due  to  some  under¬ 
lying  physical  condition,  but  given  the 
energy  the  problem  becomes  one  of 
finding  the  means  for  overcoming  the 
lethargy. 

Mutic  at  an  Incantiva 
In  seeking  to  cope  with  the  first  of 
the  difficulties  enumerated  above,  the 


field  of  music  possesses  excellent  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  supplying  an  incentive,  in 
that  it  offers  a  wealth  of  definite 
things  to  do.  Something  definite  to 
do  seems  to  be  the  best  starter  of  in¬ 
centive.  Following  the  start  upon  a 
definite  task,  the  course  of  procedure 
is  always  from  that  which  is  simple 
to  that  which  is  more  complex,  from 
the  known  into  the  fleld  of  the  un¬ 
known.  Thus  participation  in  music 
holds  forth  a  constant  lure  for  learn¬ 
ing. 

When  one  has  thus  acquired  an  in¬ 
centive  to  make  a  beginning  in  some 
phase  of  music,  the  process  begins  to 
become  cumulative  and  there  appears 
in  the  way  ahead  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  enjoyment  in  life,  whether 
it  comes  in  the  hours  of  leisure  or  in 
the  course  of  one’s  vocational  activ¬ 
ity.  The  incentive  derived  from  music 
is  recreated, and  intensified  with  each 
new  undertaking  because  of  the  Joy 
which  comes  from  participation  and 
accomplishment  in  a  thrilling  activity. 

Mutic  at  a  Harmonixinq  Influance 

When  we  hear  someone  spoken  of 
as  impulsive,  our  conclusion  is  that 
he  acts  quickly  upon  the  influence  of 
sudden  impulse  without  permitting  a 
number  of  impulses  to  season  one  an¬ 
other  and  thus  become  harmonized 
into  a  more  desirable  whole.  Another 
common  assumption  seems  to  be  that 
quick  action  more  frequently  arises 
from  undesirable  impulses  than  from 
desirable  ones. 

Admitting  that  some  things  which 
might  parade  under  the  guise  of  music 
are  capable  of  stimulating  unworthy 
impulses,  let  us  assume  that  the  kinds 
of  music  we  seek  to  utilize  in  con¬ 
structive  education  are  of  a  different 
sort.  If  your  musical  ability  and  per¬ 
formance  lies  within  the  vocal  fleld. 
did  you  ever  try  to  sing  whole¬ 
heartedly  and  at  the  same  time  do  any 
of  the  following:  stay  angry;  nurse  a 
grouch;  hold  a  grudge;  steal;  lie;  or 
remain  unhappy  very  long? 

Or  suppose  your  special  brand  of 
musical  ability  finds  its  expression  in- 
strumentally.  What  does  playing  your 
favorite  instrument  do  to  you  when 
you  are:  sad;  discouraged;  disap¬ 
pointed;  or  disgruntled?  Perhaps  it 
carries  you  further  into  the  depths 
depending  upon  your  selection  of  the 
music  you  play,  but  it  is  capable  of 
having  the  opposite  effect  if  you  will 
only  let  it  do  so. 

When  you  have  formulated  answers 
to  these  questions,  what  do  your  an¬ 
swers  mean  in  the  effect  these  things 
have  in  harmonizing  otherwise  con¬ 
flicting  or  disturbing  influences  within 
you?  Except  for  a  few  added  years 
of  life  you  are  not  so  different  from 
the  boys  and  girls  who  may  come 
under  your  musical  direction.  May  we 


not  assume  then  that  participation  in 
music  hasvnuch  the  same  harmonizing 
influence  upon  the  conflicting  impulses 
of  the  child  who  is  not  so  far  along 
the  way  of  having  his  life  moulded? 

Mutic  an  Influanc*  on  tho  Emofiont 
Emotions  may  be  associated  closely 
in  mind  with  impulses,  but  there  is 
probably  the  significant  difference  of 
duration  or  a  time  element.  Emotion 
should  be  thought  of  as  the  capacity 
for  strong  feeling  or  deep  appreciation. 
In  this  sense  music  has  almost  unlim¬ 
ited  powers  of  influence  over  the  lis¬ 
tener,  and  in  a  somewhat  different  way 
upon  the  participant.  The  kind  of  mu¬ 
sic  used  in  church  stimulates  emotions 
widely  different  from  those  stimulated 
by  the  music  of  the  dance  hall;  and 
the  music  of  a  military  parade  is  in 
decided  contrast  with  that  used  at  a 
funeral,  and  all  for  significant  reasons 
closely  related  to  the  control  of  human 
emotions.  Is  there  not  an  element  here 
capable  of  still  further  utilization  in 
constructive  education? 

Music  at  a  Stimulant  to  Couraga 

Blatant  bands  have  long  been  util¬ 
ized  and  recognized  as  a  force  in  war 
which  would  stir  armies  to  go  forward 
into  the  conflict.  This  is  perhaps  one 
way  in  which  music  may  be  thought 
of  as  being  a  stimulant  to  courage. 
This  interpretation,  however,  bears 
somewhat  of  a  mistaken  impression, 
for  that  influence  is  more  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  one  Just  discussed — the 
effect  upon  emotion. 

The  kind  of  courage  with  which  we 
are  more  fundamentally  concerned  is 
the  kind  which  becomes  a  habit,  and 
is  on  hand  to  serve  its  possessor  when¬ 
ever  occasion  demands.  To  this  sort 
of  enduring  courage  music  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  contribution  to  make.  First  at¬ 
tempts  in  music,  especially  in  the  in¬ 
strumental  field,  usually  Involve  many 
mistakes.  Mistakes  with  no  hope  of 
correction  or  improvement  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  development  of  courage, 
but  the  music  student  finds  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  improvement  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  attempt,  and  thus  discovers 
the  secret  of  acquiring  added  courage 
rather  than  having  it  slip  from  his 
grasp. 

When  one  has  acquired  sulflcient 
courage  to  make  a  second  trial  in  the 
face  of  his  own  realization  of  past 
mistakes  and  failures,  he  is  then  more 
adequately  prepared  to  make  what  he 
knows  to  be  imperfect  attempts  before 
others  than  himself.  Just  as  any  other 
desirable  trait  of  mind  or  body  is 
strengthened  through  exercise  so  cour¬ 
age  grows  through  the  numerous  repe¬ 
titions  in  music  of  partially  successful 
performances  in  the  presence  of  oth¬ 
ers. 
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Tk«  AtkUnd,  Kantucky,  ki9k  $ckoel  band  cemat  to  graat  you. 

Horn 

They  Used  It  as  a  "Sound  EUect" 

By  Creed  Grmnbles 

Graduate  Hornist,  Ashland  H.  S.,  Morehead  College  Bands 


Music  as  an  Aid  in  Ovarconnin9  tha 
Tandancy  to  Shrink  from  Drfficultias 

Quests  tor  the  state  of  affairs  rather 
intangibly  thought  of  as  a  more  re¬ 
fined  form  of  civilization  usually  lead 
in  the  direction  of  seeking  to  remove 
the  difficult  tasks  from  human  expe¬ 
rience  and  leave  the  easy  and  pleas¬ 
ant  ones.  Even  in  many  branches  of 
education  we  are  guilty  of  this  same 
short-sighted  endeavor,  which  leads 
only  to  softening  those  we  should  be 
fitting  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

If  we  examine  the  processes  through 
which  a  learner  acquires  proficiency  in 
music  we  discover  many  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  essential  to  building  the  kind 
of  character  required  in, facing  diffi¬ 
cult  tasks  and  seeing  them  through. 
The  music  teacher  needs  first  to  make 
the  learner  believe  that  it  can  be  done. 
Then  to  thoroughly  instill  the  habit  of 
sticking  to  it  puts  the  student  well 
on  his  way  to  realizing  the  difference 
between  the  quitter  who  accomplishes 
only  commonplace  things  or  less,  and 
spirit  of  persistence  which  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  outstanding  achievement. 

Once  the  spirit  of  strenuous  en¬ 
deavor  has  thus  been  caught  one  be¬ 
comes  dissatisfied  with  tasks  which 
are  easy.  Is  it  not  common  experience 
to  observe  that  a  student  who  has  mas¬ 
tered  successively  difficult  pieces  of 
music  is  obviously  insulted  to  be  given 
one  much  simpler  in  comparison.  The 
wise  teacher  would  never  make  such 
an  assignment  except  by  mistake  or 
experiment,  but  occasionally  a  chance 
thrust  comes  in  from  the  outside.  Is 
there  not  in  this  sort  of  observation 
a  significant  key  to  vital  procedure  in 
worthwhile  education? 

Music  and  Cooparafion  < 

Another  trait  of  character  concern¬ 
ing  which  much  is  said  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  circles  of  today  is  that  of  coop¬ 
eration.  What  it  is,  how  to  get  it,  and 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  it  are  all  questions  which  have  per¬ 
plexed  pedagogical  heculs. 

In  the  field  of  music  cooperation  ap¬ 
pears  as  somewhat  of  a  byproduct 
without  much  attention  to  the  process 
by  which  it  comes.  First,  in  getting 
into  the  appropriate  mood  for  prac¬ 
ticing  or  performing,  the  child  must 
establish  a  certain  spirit  of  cooperation 
within  himself.  Almost  simultaneously 
it  comes  to  exist  between  the  child 
and  the  teacher. 

As  participation  expands  from  the 
individual  to  the  group,  the  necessity 
for  cooperation  increases,  and  must  ex¬ 
ist  in  rather  high  degree  if  success  of 
the  group  enterprise  is  to  be  assured. 
Not  only  must  cooperation  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  and  the  entire 

group,  but  between  the  individuals 
{Turn  to  page  41) 


•  “NEVER  BEGIN  A  SYMPHONY 

with  the  horns,”  a  veteran  composer 
once  remarked 
at  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Scala 
orchestra  where 
the  paean  of  tri¬ 
umph  at  the 
opening  had 
been  marred  by 
a  crack  in  the 
voice  of  one  of 
the  trumps  of 
doom,  “there  are 
bound  to  be  hap¬ 
penings  if  you 

Creed  Grumbles  begin  with  the 
horns." 

The  sad  thing  about  the  composer’s 
remark  is  that  it  is  true.  It  Just  nat¬ 
urally  happens  with  the  best  of  born 
players;  it  seems  as  inevitable  as 
death  and  taxes.  For  reasons  that  will 
be  discussed  later,  the  construction  of 
the  born  makes  perfection  in  playing 
impossible. 

The  person  not  familiar  with  or¬ 
chestra  music  will  wonder  why  an¬ 
other  instrument  is  not  substituted  for 
the  horn.  The  way  to  answer  this  hon¬ 
est  query  is  to  listen  to  the  horn  part 
in  some  orchestral  selections.  Listen 
to  Schubert’s  Unfinished  Symphony. 
Here  is  demonstrated  several  impor¬ 
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tant  uses  of  the  horn.  Frequently  it 
can  be  beard  in  solo  parts  and  then 
as  a  harmonic  accompaniment  to  the 
melodious  strings  and  woodwinds.  No¬ 
tice  how  sweetly  it  blends  the  strings, 
woodwinds  and  other  brasses  together. 
Indeed,  it  blends  so  well  that  it  is  used 
in  a  woodwind  quintet! 

In  Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony,  the 
horn  utters  the  theme  of  “fate  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door”  so  that  it  does  sound 
Just  like  that.  Beethoven  gave  promi¬ 
nent  parts  to  the  horns  in  all  of  his 
symphonies.  Hayden,  the  first  com¬ 
poser  to  use  four  horns  instead  of  two, 
gave  the  horn  a  famous  passage  in 
his  Symphony  in  D  Minor,  so  it  is 
called  the  “symphony  with  the  horn 
call”. 

The  modern  horn  was  developed 
from  the  ancient  hunting  horn  and  its 
tone  still  resembles  the  tone  of  the 
hunting  horn,  so  it  is  frequently  used 
by  composers  to  depict  hunting  scenes 
and  the  music  of  the  forest.  Wagner 
used  the  horn  a  great  deal  in  his 
operas;  in  Siegfried’s  Rhine  Journey 
he  identifies  Siegfried  by  a  stirring 
horn  call;  in  the  Overture  to  Tann- 
hauser  the  entire  horn  section  plays 
the  beautiful  and  solemn  strains  of 
the  Pilgrim’s  Chorus. 

Carl  M.  Von  Weber  in  the  Introduc- 
iTurn  to  page  3S) 
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EXIT 

Contests 


? 


A  Commentcory  by  Martin  M.  Johnston 
Director  of  Instrumental  Music,  Marquette,  Michigan 


.  competitive  contest  ideals  are 
in  direct  violation  of  the  most  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  and  defensible  ideals  of 
a  well  organized  extra  curricular  pro¬ 
gram,  tn  that  interest  is  concentrated 
on  a  limited  number  of  a  highly 
trained  few  instead  of  providing  a 
more  defensible  program  for  all.  The 
winning  of  a  contest  is  made  the  ob¬ 
jective  rather  than  the  providing  of 
opportunity  for  all  to  explore  and  de¬ 
velop  avocational  interests.” 

•  THE  ABOVE  18  AN  EXCERPT 

from  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference 
of  City  Superintendents  which  were 
adopted  at  Traverse  City,  Michigan, 
September,  1931.  Hoping  that  the  de¬ 
pression  was  iargeiy  responsibie  for 
that  action,  many  teachers  of  schooi 
music  in  Michigan  have  recentiy  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  return  to  contests 
or  festivais.  Last  faii  schooi  admin¬ 
istrators  met  that  desire  with  a  reaf¬ 
firmation  of  the  principies  set  forth 
in  the  originai  resoiutions.  Simiiar 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  state 
organization  of  secondary  schooi  prin¬ 
cipals. 

The  sentiment  of  most  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  might  be  summed  up  in 
a  quotation  of  one  superintendent.  “/ 
might  add  that  every  superintendent 
with  whom  I  talked  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  idea  of  contests  has  been 
overdone  and  that  it  is  high  time  some 
curb  was  put  on  them.  Superintend¬ 
ents  are  especially  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  contests  leading  to  state  champion¬ 
ships,  whether  they  be  in  music,  ath¬ 
letics  or  debate.” 

Many  educators  feei  that  since  the 
vocai  and  instrumentai  music  is  now 
an  accepted  and  integrai  part  of  the 
schooi  program,  the  purpose  of  the 
contest  and  festivai  has  been  accom- 
piished.  A  few  infer  that  the  music 
director  has  become  “drunk  with 
power”  and  is  “exploiting  music  in 
every  possible  manner  in  his  attempt 
to  glorify  himself  as  an  individual". 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  articie 
to  go  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
matter  nor  to  quote  other  resoiutions 
which  soften  to  some  extent  the  basic 


forms  of  contests  were  inciuded.  How¬ 
ever,  neither  that  thought  nor  any 
other  shouid  cause  us  to  ciose  our  eyes 
to  a  movement  which  may  become 
general  and  widespread  during  the 
next  decade.  Is  this  “the  handwriting 
on  the  wail”? 


In  the  September  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  p.  43,  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  picture  of  a  municipal  band 
shell, — Grandon  Civic  Center,  Sterling, 
Illinois.  Incidents  worth  recording  oc¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  that  magnificent  band  shell. 

At  the  banquet  which  preceded  the 
dedicatory  exercises,  Karl  King,  after 
indulging  in  a  “ribbing  Joust”  with 
John  Richards,  praised  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  several  high  school  bands 
which  had  appeared  during  the  after¬ 
noon  and  alluded  to  them  as  training 
schools  for  future  municipal  bands. 
This  thought  was  picked  up  and  skill¬ 
fully  developed  by  the  next  speaker, 
none  other  than  A.  R.  McAllister.  He 
spoke  glowingly  of  the  future  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  bands  and  prophesied  that 
every  progressive  town  and  city  would 
eventually  have  a  municipal  band  and 


Many  queriep  come  to  one’s  mind. 
When  and  how  will  this  take  place? 
Is  such  a  movement  already  under¬ 
way?  Can  we  enlarge  our  objectives 
sufficiently  to  include  a  high  school 
alumni  (municipal)  band?  How  will 
such  a  trend  affect  students,  music 
teachers,  music  publishers,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  musical  instruments?  Let 
us  consider  very  briefiy  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  last  query. 

In  schools  where  students  have  par¬ 
ticipated  regularly  in  contests  and  fes¬ 
tivals  and  where  all  the  instrumental 
growth  and  interest  of  the  community 
has  been  focused  upon  the  high  school 
band,  defiecting  student  thought  in  the 
direction  of  a  municipal  band  is  a  real 
problem.  However,  if  the  development 
of  a  municipal  band  is  carried  out 
along  truly  professional  lines,  chal¬ 
lenging  programs  of  worthwhile  mu¬ 
sic  presented  once  or  twice  weekly 


during  the  summer  months,  together 
with  adequate  remuneration  for  serv¬ 
ices,  will  very  soon  appeal  to  the  type 
of  student  who  should  be  encouraged 
to  continue  his  musical  development 
after  high  school  days  are  over. 

Band  directors  should  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  municipal  band  work 
pays  well.  In  the  Middle  West  salaries 
range  from  |75  to  |3,000  per  year 
with  a  median  of  $750  and  an  aver¬ 
age  of  11,044.*  Computing  the  salaries 
on  a  per  concert  basis  for  those  di¬ 
rectors  who  are  professional  musicians 
the  range  is  from  |28  to  3125  per  con¬ 
cert  with  a  median  of  $61.60  and  an 
average  of  $63.42.  Seventeen  municipal 
band  directors  also  conduct  the  in¬ 
strumental  work  in  the  public  schools 
of  their  respective  cities.  These  di- 


M«rqM*tt«  MunicipsI  band  in  tha  rustic  band  shall,  Prasqua  Isla  Park,  Marquatta. 
Mr.  Johnston  insat  is  tha  diractor. 


dictum.  We  may  console  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  all  types  and 


band  shell  as  inspiring  as  those  at 
Sterling. 


*FMtt  ind  flfuret  tr*  bated  on  a  tunray  of  150 
elUea  raaclnc  In  population  from  10.000  to  05.000 
approilaatcly. 
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rectors  have  increased  their  income 
on  an  average  of  slightly  better  than 
$950  per  year.  While  the  monetary 
aspect  is  important  it  definitely  is  not 
the  highest  reward  a  director  will  re¬ 
ceive  for  his  services.  That  reward 
will  come  when  he  experiences  the 
Joy  of  intensive  and  extensive  musical 
explorations  with  those  musicians  who 
during  their  high  school  days  demon¬ 
strated  the  development  of  a  lasting 
love  for  good  music.  Indeed,  in  just 
such  a  situation  the  director  will 
“reap  what  he  has  sown”.  .  .  .  What 
mill  the  harvest  be? 

Approximately  150  cities  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West*  could  support  a  municipal 
band  if  they  were  so  minded.  Less 
than  forty  actually  do.  What  would  it 
mean  to  music  publishers  if  the  major¬ 
ity  of  these  cities  should  sponsor  a 
municipal  band?  Functioning  prop¬ 
erly  a  municipal  band  requires  at  least 
ten  times  as  much  music  as  the  aver¬ 
age  high  school  band.  In  the  February 
issue  of  The  Etude,  William  D.  Revelli, 
bandmaster  at  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  concludes  a  pertinent  article  on 
“The  Band  Repertoire”  with  these 
words,  “The  small  brass  town  band 
is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  with  it 
will  go  the  inadequate  and  sorry  rep¬ 
ertoire  of  the  past.  In  its  place  we 
have  and  will  have  excellent  school 
and  community  bands  playing  for  ap¬ 
preciative  audiences  those  works 
which  until  now  were  never  thought 
possible  or  appropriate  for  band”. 

What  of  the  manufacturers  of  In¬ 
strumental  equipment?  They  must 
recognize  that  in  some  localities  in¬ 
strumental  sales  are  approaching  a 
plateau.  Of  course  there  are  many 
fertile  fields  as  yet  untouched,  ^ew, 
however,  are  as  inviting  as  the  po¬ 
tential  market  which  would  be  opened 
up  by  the  widespread  growth  of  sym¬ 
phonic  bands  composed  of  young 
adults.  Manufacturers  of  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  would  be  particularly  favored 
because  the  professional  band  musi¬ 
cian  requires,  wants,  and  can  afford 
the  best. 

It  is  evident  that  all  of  those  con¬ 
cerned,  either  commercially  or  cultur¬ 
ally,  would  be  benefited  by  the  organ¬ 
ization  or  evolution  of  community 
bands.  Recent  surveys  show  that 
there  is  a  trend  in  that  direction,  but 
the  development  is  not  rapid.  One  of 
the  chief  factors  in  retarding  the 
movement  is  the  constant  emphasis 
that  is  being  placed  on  contests  and 
festivals. 

Music  festivals  and  contests  are  as 
old  as  organized  music  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  an  important  part  of  all 
musical  progress.  Forward-looking 
school  administrators  must,  and  many 
of  them  do,  recognize  that  fact.  But 
we,  in  turn,  must  acknowledge  that  in 


certain  sections  of  the  country  where 
geographical  location  or  economic  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  favorable,  contest  or 
festivals  have  been  organized  and  car¬ 
ried  out  with  an  expenditure  of  effort 
and  expense  not  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  musical  and  educational  bene¬ 
fits. 

If  the  next  development  in  instru¬ 
mental  music  is  to  be  the  municipal 
band,  then  it  behooves  the  directors 
of  public  school  music  to  stimulate 
community  thought  in  that  direction 
and  gradually  to  withdraw  or  dimin¬ 
ish  the  spotlight  under  which  the  high 
school  band  has  been  growing.  In  a 
radio  address  several  years  ago  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman  observed  that  “some 
of  our  school  bands  surpass  our  so- 


Psrt  V. 

Concluding  Observations 

French  bands  possess  a  large  reper¬ 
toire  of  fine  transcriptions  and  good 
compositions  originally  written  for 
wind-band.  It  is  regrettable  that  these 
scores  are  not  known  in  other 
countries;  but  the  instrumentation  is 
too  complicated  to  allow  their  use 
without  considerable  re-arrangement. 
The  French  system,  for  example,  re¬ 
quires  the  entire  sax-horn  family, 
while  outside  of  France,  except  in 
parts  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland, 
only  the  euphonium  and  basses  of 
this  family  remain  popular.  Further¬ 
more,  French  composers  and  arrang¬ 
ers  treat  the  euphonium  and  basses 
as  transposing  instruments;  also  they 
write  two  euphonium  parts,  solo  and 
second.  All  this  adds  to  the  number 
of  printed  parts  and  players  required. 

Since  there  are  in  France  no  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements  for  medium  and 
small-sized  bands,  the  ambition  of 
most  conductors  is  to  have  as  large 
an  organization  as  possible.  (Several 
contesting  amateur  bands  have  well 
over  100  players;  e.g..  Mines  de 
Noeux,  Usines  de  Textiles  Agache, 
Municipale  de  Tourcoing,  Federate  de 
Moselle  et  Meurthe.)  Obviously  these 
large  bands  cannot  be  well  balanced, 
cannot  achieve  clarity,  cannot  obtain 
finesse,  especially  when  composed  of 
amateurs  with  limited  rehearsals. 
The  finals  of  the  competition  for  the 
best  band  in  France  in  1938,  held  in 
Paris  on  December  18th  (and  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Lever  Brothers  soap 
firm!),  confirmed  this  view. 

In  general,  the  middle  or  inner  parts 
of  French  bands  are  woefully  neg¬ 
lected — and  over-manned.  Conductors 


called  professional  ones”.  The  truth 
of  that  observation  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned  but  we  should  note  (The  Etude, 
October,  1933)  that  the  statement  is 
not  intended  as  a  word  of  praise  to 
school  bands.  That,  of  course,  is  im¬ 
plied.  He  emphatically  points  out  that 
such  a  condition  is  deplorable.  We  may 
very  well  ask  ourselves  if  it  is  a 
healthy  condition. 

Proper  balance  of  the  instrumental 
growth  in  a  community  challenges  our 
attention  and  effort.  If  we  succeed  in 
achieving  that  goal  we  will  be  con¬ 
forming  to  worthy  educational  ob¬ 
jectives,  will  be  rendering  the  com¬ 
munity  a  genuine  service,  and  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  personal  rewards  are 
both  tangible  and  enduring. 


are  prone  to  give  most  of  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  solo  parts,  and  to  neglect 
the  2nd  and  3rd  clarinets,  saxophones, 
saxhorns,  and  French  horns  which 
often  combine  to  supply  the  middle 
section  of  a  French  score.  With 
limited  rehearsal  time  and  a  perfect 
maze  of  brass  before  him,  the  con¬ 
ductor  can  hardly  do  otherwise.  Also, 
to  the  average  French  musician  the 
melody  is  the  important  element;  he 
cares  very  little  for  the  bass  section 
(this  explains  why  Paris  orchestras 
have  so  few  string  basses)'.  Thus 
from  the  French  band  the  intelligent 
ear  hears  a  top  which  tends  to  bril¬ 
liancy  but  which  has  little  feeling; 
a  dull  and  neglected  middle;  and  no 
bottom. 

France  is  universally  considered 
the  home  par  excellence  of  the  wood¬ 
wind.  Certainly  her  instruments  and 
some  of  her  players  are  without  peers 
in  the  world.  But  isn’t  it  strange  that 
in  such  a  country  the  bands  (number¬ 
ing  from  8,000  to  10,000)  make  very 
little  use  of  alto  and  bass  clarinets?  A 
few  organizations  have  a  bass  clarinet 
but  practically  none  have  an  alto  clari-  - 
net,  even  the  best  professional  bands 
(such  as  Garde  Republicaine).  As  a 
result,  the  woodwind  section  is  com¬ 
posed  of  flutes  and  clarinets  for  the 
top  and  saxophones  for  the  bottom 
(bassoons,  if  present,  are  covered  by 
the  excess  low  brass).  That  is,  saxo¬ 
phones  are  scored  to  take  the  place  ‘ 
of  alto  and  bass  clarinets  and  to  sup¬ 
port  2nd  clarinets;  they  are  not 
treated  as  an  Independent  sustaining 
unit 

In  general  these  observations  on 
France’s  music  are  true  also  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  In  fact  the  only  two  coun- 


Some  Comparisons  of  European  Bands 

By  Jean  Back  and  Lawrence  Chidester 
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tries  in  Europe  between  which  there 
is  a  fairly  free  interchange  of  band 
arrangements  are  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium. 

Interest  in  adult  amateur  bands  is 
tremendous  in  France,  especially  in 
the  north  and  east.  At  least  6,000 
organisations,  many  with  over  100 
players,  are  enrolled  in  the  Northern 
France  association  alone.  Competi¬ 
tions  are  weii  attended,  and  band  con¬ 
certs  always  draw  large  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  audiences. 

In  Part  I  of  these  articles  we  neg¬ 
lected  to  give  details  of  French  ama¬ 
teur  organizations.  One  of  the  oldest 
brass  bands  Is  La  Sirfine  de  Paris. 
Founded  In  1874,  it  has  had  a  con¬ 
tinuous  existence  (except,  of  course, 
for  the  war  period).  La  Sirfene  now 
owns  a  rehearsal  building  which  is 
reputed  to  be  the  best  for  bands  in 
Europe.  On  December  11,  1938,  it 
gave  its  55th  annual  concert  with  the 
following  program; 

1.  Leonore  No.  3 . Beethoven 

2.  Pantasie  pour  Bugles _ J.  EM.  Barat 

3.  La  Procession  Nocturne . 

. Henri  Rabaud 

4.  Aida  (Hymne,  Marche,  Danse)  .  .Verdi 

6.  Polonaise  No.  4 . Chopin 

6.  2nd  Marche  aux  Fiambeaux . 

. Meyerbeer 

7.  L’Arlesienne  Suite  . Biset 

Prelude,  Adagietto,  Intermesso, 
Farandole 

8.  Ouverture  de  Sigurd . E.  Reyer 

The  players  in  La  Sirftne  are  drawn 

from  all  walks  of  life.  Of  the  138 
members  only  six  are  professionals. 
Following  is  the  instrumentation: 
note  the  large  number  of  fluegel  horns 
(bugles)  and  saxophones. 

BrsM  Band  "La  Sirina  do  Parii" 


Fluegei  Horn  E%,  small .  1 

Fluegel  Horn  B|>,  solo . 14 

Fluegel  Horn  Bb,  Ist .  7 

Fluegel  Horn  Bb,  2nd . 10 

Alto  .  6 

Baritone  .  4 

Euphonium,  solo  .  6 

Euphonium,  1st  .  2 

Ehiphonium,  2nd  .  1 

Tuba  BBb  .  8 

Cornet  .  6 

Trumpet  .  5 

Horn  .  9 

Trombone  .  9 

Sarrusophone  .  4 

(Soprano,  alto,  bass) 

Clarinet  Eb  .  1 

Clarinet  Bb  .  2 

Soprano  Saxophone  .  4 

(Solo,  1st,  2nd) 

Alto  Saxophone  . 17 

(Solo,  1st,  2nd) 

Tenor  Saxophone  .  6 

(Solo,  1st,  2nd) 

Baritone  Saxophone  .  6 

(1st,  2nd) 

Bass  Saxophone  .  2 

Percussion  .  9 

Total  . 138 


English  band  arranging  and  organ¬ 
isation  is  the  ideal  for  small  and 
medium-sized  ensembles  of  20  to  35 
performers.  For  concert  bands  of 


over  40  players  the  English  are  not 
more  interesting  than  the  French  or 
Italian  because  they  merely  add  more 
of  the  same  instruments  and  do  not 
augment  with  those  necessary  for 
complete  symphonic  instrumentation. 
However,  the  effect  of  the  large  Eng¬ 
lish  bands  is  wonderful  in  marching 
and  reviews.  Here  their  simple  and 
clear  instrumentation  (no  doubling  of 
French  horns  and  trombones  by  alto 
and  baritone  sax-horns)  is  of  out¬ 
standing  value. 

English  band  music  of  all  kinds 
in  general,  is  skillfully  arranged  and 
playable  by  any  band  of  about  30  good 
performers.  All  musical  effects  and 
contrasts  of  instrumentation  are  ob¬ 
tainable  with  the  average  printed  edi¬ 
tions.  The  publishing  houses,  who 
from  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
band  era  cooperated  with  arrangers 
and  bandmasters,  should  be  com¬ 
mended  for  their  progressive  attitude. 

For  work  before  the  microphone  the 
English  band  is  the  ideal  in  Europe. 
The  finest  example  is  the  B.  B.  C. 
Wireless  Military  Band.  This  organ¬ 
isation  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  European 
wind-bands  today.  It  has  Just  the 
right  personnel  to  perform  the  print¬ 
ed  repertoire  satisfactorily.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  the  preference  for 
well-balanced,  well-trained,  and  well- 
conducted  bands  of  medium  size  (35 
to  40)  over  the  large,  poorly-balanced 
bands,  even  if  the  latter  are  well- 
trained. 

Some  critics  hold  that  if  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bands  would  use  the  French-type 
French  horns  instead  of  the  (lerman- 
type  horns,  their  ri<A  sonority  and 
clarity  would  be  enhanced  still 
further.  The  claim  is  that  the  Ger¬ 
man-type  horn  gives  a  soft  and  dull 
effect  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  tone  of  the  euphonium.  This 
is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  cannot  be 
argued  here. 

The  least  satisfactory  bands,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  presenting  artis¬ 
tic  transcriptions  of  all  kinds  of 
music,  are  the  German. 

The  German  wind-band  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  brass  band,  with  clarinets  and 
fiutes  used  only  to  extend  the  brass 
gamut  upwards  and  to  allow  execution 
of  parts  which  would  be  impossible 
by  the  average  brass  player.  As  the 
woodwinds  of  the  German  band  do 
not  go  lower  than  the  range  of  the 
B|)  Clarinet  (bassoons  being  lost  in 
the  maze  of  brass),  the  strings  of  the 
original  orchestration  can  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  band  only  by  a  bad 
mixture  of  brass  and  wood.  The  brass 
represents  the  middle  and  bottom  of 
the  orchestral  register,  the  woodwinds 
only  the  top.  All  instruments  are 
continually  used  together  f«fM,  hardly 


ever  by  separate  sections;  thus  con¬ 
trasts  are  lacking.  Furthermore,  tbe 
exaggerated  number  of  baritones 
(tenor-hoerner),  alone  representing 
the  violas  and  part  of  the  cellos  of 
the  orchestra,  adds  to  this  general 
bad  effect  through  dull  and  fiabby 
afterbeats  and  howling  countermelo¬ 
dies. 

Thus  the  German  band  is  a  full¬ 
sounding  instrumental  combination 
but  lacks  interest  for  the  intelligent 
listener  because  of  poor  orchestration. 
This  lack  of  interest  is  augmented  by 
the  type  of  instruments  used.  Trum¬ 
pets  have  a  large  bore  and  thus  are 
little  different  from  fiuegel  horns; 
trombones  also  have  a  large  bore  and 
are  little  different  from  baritones. 
The  French  horns  are  the  German- 
type — dull-sounding — and  do  not  differ 
enough,  especially  in  the  lower  reg¬ 
ister,  from  the  euphoniums. 

These  conclusions  apply  equally 
well  to  Czechoslovakian,  Polish,  Hun¬ 
garian,  and  other  bands  built  on  the 
old  Austrian  system.  However,  in 
these  cases  the  brass  section  is  larger 
and  more  complete;  but  this  aug¬ 
mentation  does  not  seem  to  alleviate 
the  monotony  of  the  whole  effect. 

The  Italian  system  of  writing  for 
large  wind-band,  promoted  by  Ves- 
sella,  is  without  doubt  the  ideal.  How¬ 
ever,  the  number  and  different  kinds 
of  instruments  required  are  even 
greater  than  in  French  bands.  There¬ 
fore  the  use  of  Italian  scores  can  be 
recommended  only  for  large  profes¬ 
sional  organizations.  A  mere  aug¬ 
mentation  in  the  number  of  players, 
as  is  almost  always  necessary  in  mili¬ 
tary  and  amateur  bands,  could  easily 
destroy  the  balance  of  Italian  scores; 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  brass 
parts. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  the 
Italian  system  (not  always  observed 
by  their  writers)  is  that  the  saxo¬ 
phones  are  considered  an  independent 
group  of  instruments  and  not,  as  is 
often  done  in  other  countries,  mixed 
with  the  clarinets  to  supply  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  woodwind  section.  When 
contra-bass  clarinets  (Ej)  and  Bi>)  are 
used,  the  clarinet  section  alone,  from 
the  high  A^  down  to  the  contra-bass, 
is  capable  of  representing  the  whole 
range  of  the  orchestral  strings  in  a 
wonderfully  homogeneous  manner. 
Then,  a  small  but  complete  body  of 
saxophones  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
woodwind  section  the  warm  and  vi¬ 
brating  tone  color  which  is  lacking 
without  them. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  nearly 
all  countries  to  banish  the  saxophone 
from  the  band,  especially  where  alto 
and  bass  clarinets  are  obtainable  in 
sufficient  numbers.  This  elimination 

(Tam  to  pogt  48) 


Beat  them 
in  Bunches 


An  Article  on  Drum  Ensembles 

By  HaskeU  W.  Harr 


•  DURING  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS 
there  have  been  many  attempts  at 
forming  drum  ensembles  for  contest 
work  by  various  bandieaders  and 
drum  instructors.  One  of  the  first  en¬ 
sembles  called  to  my  attention  was 
one  formed  by  Robin  Cliff,  first  drum¬ 
mer  of  the  Hobart,  Indiana  high 


and  through  the  efforts  of  John  J. 
Heney,  chairman  of  the  National  Band 
and  Orchestra  Percussion  Committee, 
entry  of  drum  ensembles  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  National  contests  for 
this  year. 

In  writing  on  the  formation  of  drum 
ensembles,  I  take  the  stand  that  if  it 


Dnim  EnMtnbU  of  tho  Moiia,  Toms,  hi9h  school  bond. 


school  band.  Mr.  Cliff  made  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  The  Downfall  of  Paris 
for  three  snare  drums,  and  the 
trio  entered  the  contest.  About  three 
years  ago,  while  Judging  a  contest  at 
West  Chicago,  Illinois,  I  was  called 
on  to  Judge  an  ensemble  of  six  drums 
from  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  entered  by 
P.  M.  Keast.  While  visiting  in  Mexia, 
Texas,  in  1937,  I  heard  a  very  clever 
ensemble  of  three  snare  drums,  cym¬ 
bals  and  bass  drum,  all-girl  members 
of  the  Mexia  Black  Cat  band,  in¬ 
structed  by  C.  R.  Hackney.  Last  year 
at  the  Wisconsin  state  solo  contest,  I 
Judged  thirteen  ensembles,  ranging 
from  two  to  nine  members  each. 
Florida  has  three  drum  ensembles  en¬ 
tered  in  her  state  contest  this  year, 


is  beneficial  to  the  individual  brass 
and  woodwind  piayers  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  smail  ensemble,  why  should 
not  the  drummers  benefit  by  the  same 
method?  If  small  brass  and  reed  en¬ 
sembles  benefit  the  large  organization, 
so  should  a  drum  ensemble. 

Almost  every  high  school  band  of 
any  size  at  all  has  at  least  five  in  the 
drum  section,  usually  three  drummers, 
c]rmbals  and  bass  drum.  The  members 
of  the  drum  section,  as  a  rule,  are  left 
mostly  to  themselves.  Many  bandlead¬ 
ers  turn  the  section  over  to  either  the 
first  drummer  for  their  Instruction,  or 
to  some  outside  instructor.  Very  sel¬ 
dom  is  the  drum  section  trained  to 
operate  as  a  unit.  If  the  entire  sec¬ 
tion  conld  bo  trained  as  an  ensemble 


Mr.  Harr  i$  Band  diracfor  ai  iha 
Glenwood,  Illinois  Manual  Training 
School. 


and  entered  by  their  schools  in  the 
State  and  Regional  contests,  it  would 
create  much  more  interest  in  the  drum 
sections  and  give  us  more  competent 
drummers. 

Possibly,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
there  are  not  more  drum  ensembles  is 
the  lack  of  printed  material  with  which 
to  work.  Most  instructors  have  had  to 
arrange  a  number  for  their  groups 
to  work  on.  There  has  not  been  de¬ 
mand  enough  for  such  numbers,  and 
publishers  have  not  been  very  en¬ 
thused  about  accepting  them.  To  my 
knowledge,  there  are  but  four  numbers 
published,  Douile-Hamess,  a  drum 
duet,  by  J.  P.  Noonan;  in  the  revised 
edition  of  the  Ludwig  Instructor,  We 
Three,  a  trio,  by  Robert  Buggert,  Van- 
derCook  School  of  Music;  Colonel 
Irons,  for  three  snare  drums,  cymbals 
and  bass  drum,  by  C.  R.  Hackney-H. 
Harr,  in  the  Haskell  W.  Harr  No.  2 
drum  method;  and  the  Black  Cat 
Quintette,  also  for  three  snare  drums, 
bass  drum  and  cymbals,  published  by 
myself.  I  have  made  an  arrangement 
of  the  Downfall  of  Paris,  which  will 
be  published  soon  by  Carl  Fischer, 

{Turn  to  page  81) 
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TYMPANI 

Fundamental  Rudiments  of  Mallet  Technique  and  Tuning 


By  Roy  C.  Knapp 

Eminent  teacher  and  coach  of  all  percussion  instruments,  now,  and 
for  many  years  past,  one  of  the  country's  greatest  percussion  artists. 

Mr.  Knapp  has  givan  tha  studant,  for  tha  first  tima  in  print,  to  our  knowladga,  tha  tachnical  and  tuning  aiarcisas,  which 
ara  aicarpts  from  his  lasson  studios;  ara  tha  corract  mathods  taught  and  playad  by  world’s  loading  tympanists. 


•  FROM  MY  RECENT  WORK,  “The 
Fundamental  Rudiments  of  Mallet 
Technique  and  Tympani  Tuning”,  I 
have  condensed  the  substance  into 
article  form  for  publication  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  These  studies, 
directed  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
students  of  tympani,  will  appear  In 
three  consecutive  installments. 


In  this  first  lesson  are  given  the  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  finger  grip;  standing  and 
sitting  positions;  and  the  primary 
stroke,  or  the  development  of  fiexible 
muscles  of  fingers,  wrists,  and  arms  in 
the  proper  way  to  execute  rhythmical 
figures  and  rolls  for  perfect  production 
of  tone.  I  have  given  a  few  examples 


why  a  time  counting  method  should  be 
employed  at  all  times  to  execute  pas¬ 
sages  rhythmically  and  to  perfect  tone 
production. 

Pillows,  or  a  tympani  practice  stand 
may  be  used  satisfactorily  in  practic¬ 
ing  this  exercise  to  develop  the  stroke, 
if  tympani  are  not  available. 
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Start  the  stroke  from  the  top,  not  In 
a  tensioned  hard  blow,  but  rather  let 
the  stick  /all  on  the  tympani  head. 
This  will  make  the  stick  rebound  up¬ 
ward,  with  an  upward  movement  of 
the  wrist,  back  to  the  point  of  starting. 
The  result  will  be  perfect  tone  produc¬ 
tion.  Tympani  tone  is  sometimes  bad 
because  the  player  uses  a  chopping 
stroke.  The  handles  of  the  sticks 
should  be  in  a  position  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  above  the  head,  not 
allowed  to  point  definitely  downward; 
or  the  hands  to  fall  below  the  level  of 
drum  head. 

The  importance  of  a  time  counting 
system  into  the  value  of  notes  and 
rests,  relative  to  the  stick  technique 
and  tone  production,  is  too  often 


neglected,  and  the  result  Is  a  poor  per¬ 
formance.  There  is  an  authentic  sys¬ 
tem  used  by  the  best  musicians,  funda¬ 
mentally  based  on  even  or  uneven 
groups  of  notes  and  rests,  applied  in  a 
word  system.  Among  students,  yes 
and  professionals  too,  the  neglect  of 
this  is  one  of  the  greater  evils.  Each 
note  and  rest  has  a  definite  place  in 
the  group  of  notes  in  a  measure.  Study 
carefully  the  few  examples  given;  and 
with  a  little  effort,  your  problem  will 
be  solved. 

Pedal  tympani  are  practically  a 
necessity,  due  to  more  complete  and 
intelligent  managing;  although  hand 
tympani,  while  used  very  sparingly, 
are  not  impractical  for  certain  uses. 
Pedal  tympani  of  26"  and  28"  sizes  are 


considered  standard;  and  26"  and  29" 
sizes  are  used  for  symphony  require¬ 
ments,  and  are  recommended  for  this 
use.  For  symphonic  use,  two  addi¬ 
tional  drums,  of  approximately  32"  and 
24"  diameters  are  often  required. 

Tympani  heads  should  be  of  finest 
calfskin,  and  of  even  texture  and 
medium  weight,  to  produce  a  clear, 
resonant  tone. 

Opinions  differ  among  tympanists  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  disc  and  ball 
model  sticks,  but  both  types  are 
widely  used.  Do  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  using  large  ball  types  of 
sticks,  with  soft,  spongy  heads,  for 
piannissimo  rolls  and  single  note 
technique.  Symphonic  players  use 
sticks  of  many  types  and  weights. 


Riqht  and  laft  hand  thumb  and  first  fingar  grip.  Grip  stick  with 
thumb,  first  fingar  curved  to  meat  tha  thumb,  not  holding  fingar  and 
thumb  too  firmly  around  stick,  as  it  will  tension  tha  stroke,  and  tha 
result  will  be  tha  beginning  of  wrong 
production  of  tone  and  stick  tachniqua. 
Criticisms^  of  tympanists  as  to  bad  pro¬ 
duction  of  tona,  and  stick  tachniqua, 
are  common.  Applying  tha  flexible 
system  with  serious  practice,  will  start 
you  definitely  right. 


Right  and  left  hand  thumb  and  first  fingar  grip,  with  position  of 
second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers  curved  around  and  near  the  stick, 
using  preuure  of  second  finger  on  the  stick  only  when  playing  the 
more  forte  passages.  The  butt  and  of 
stick  should  be  approximately  even 
with  tha  palm  and  of  hand.  By  apply¬ 
ing  a  flexible  finger  and  thumb  grip  on 
tha  stick,  you  will  produce  good  tone, 
and  flawless  stick  technique,  rhythmic¬ 
ally  perfect. 


Right  and  left  hand  position  of  mallets  on  and  off  the 
tympani.  Back  of  hand  should  be  approximately  in  a 
flat,  upward  position;  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  a 
flat,  downward  position  on  tha  lower  strokes.  As  the 
height  of  stroke  is  increased,  tha  palm  of  hand  will 
turn  slightly  inward.  The  flexibility  of  the  stick  grip 
and  position  of  hands  is  important  for  production  of 
good  tone,  and  perfact  stick  tecnnique. 
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Standing,  Sitting  Positions 


Tympani  ara  placad  clota  togatkar,  larga 
tympani  to  tka  loft,  and  amall  tympani  to 
rigkt  of  body;  tka  tympani  tumad  witk  tka 
padals  facing  sligktiy  inward,  wkara  ona  or 
botk  can  ba  aatily  raackad  for  rapid  tuning 
changat.  Stand  ralaiad,  about  twaWa  inckaf 
back,  with  tka  faat  in  a  bracad  potition, 
(not  too  clo»a  togatkar).  Sitting  poaition 
should  ba  at  an  approiimata  kaigkt  of 
standing  position.  Standing  position  is 
prafarabla.  Sitting  position  is  usually  usad 
whan  tuning  ckangas,  particularly  fast  onas, 
ara  nacassary.  For  sitting  position,  sacura  a 
high  stool  of  propar  kaignt,  or  an  adjustabla 
drummar's  throna,  which  can  ba  adjustad  to 
a  corract  and  comfortabla  kaigkt.  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  to  ba  maintainad  for  all  playing. 
Wkan  playing  from  ona  tympani  to  tka 
othar,  it  is  not  nacassary  to  turn  antira  body, 
maraly  turn  body  sligktiy  from  tka  waist. 
Tka  baating  ,spot  is  usually  playad  about 
four  inckas  from  tka  rim,  for  production  of 
full  and  rasonant  tona. 


I  - Jl — 

C — 2/2  or  Alla  Brava.  Two  half  notas  to  tka  maasura,  ara 
aquivalant  in  valua  to  aigkt  aighth  notas.  First  maasura,  count  in 
words  to  avan  groups  of  four  to  aach  half  nota.  Sacond  maasura 
is  countad  in  words  tka  sama  way.  Tka  first  nota  having  tka  valua 
of  two  aighth  notas,  usa  words  "I",  "E".  Sacond  nota,  usa  word 
"an",  baing  an  aighth  nota.  Third  nota  words  "A",  "2";  fourth  nota 
usa  words  "E",  "an";  fifth  nota  usa  word  "A".  Third  maasura,  first 
aighth  nota  of  nart  group  baing  a  tiad  nota,  usa  tka  word  "I",  but 
do  not  play.  Tka  naxt  baing  a  quartar  nota  rast,  usa  words  "E", 
"an".  Nait  quartar  nota  having  valua  of  two  aigkths,  usa  words 
"A",  "2";  nait  quartar  nota  words  "E",  "an";  and  tka  last  aighth 
nota  rast,  tka  word  "A"  complating  tka  maasura. 


THE  PRIMARY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  R  k  R  L  X  L 

THE  STROKE,  raisa  rigkt  and  laft  ^  tllltt,, 
sticb  in  altamata  succauion,  back  to  Vot  I  t  I  1  t  I  T  ' 

body  from  tka  tympani  haad,  to  da-  jl.  Jjj 
valop  tka  musclas  of  tka  wrist  and  *  »  g  * 

arm.  Elbows  ara  bant  in  a  ralaiad  t,  R  L  n  L  Is 

position,  witk  floiibla  wrist  and  nacas¬ 
sary  arm  movamant.  At  tka  sama  tima  ona  stick  touches  tka  body, 
hava  altamata  stick  strike  the  tympani  haad.  Practice  slowly  at  first, 
gradually  increasing  tka  spaed  of  your  strokes.  Ba  flexible  with  wrisi 
and  nacassary  arm  movamants,  not  having  arms  hug  tka  body  tightly. 
Stand  in  a  ralaiad  position.  The  mallat  heads  should  ba  cIom 
togatkar  on  baating  spot  of  the  haad. 


b/8 — Six  aighth  notas  in  the  maasura,  in  this  aiarcisa,  three 
aighth  notas  and  six  sixteenth  notas  to  first  maasura.  The  first  three 
eighth  notas  ara  countad  in  avan  words,  I,  2,  3;  the  next  six  notas 
countad  4an,  San,  San,  two  sixtaanth  notas  baing  aquivalant  in  val¬ 
uation  to  ona  aighth  nota.  The  sacond  maasura  is  countad  in  words 
tka  sama,  the  first  aighth  nota,  usa  word  "I",  sacond  and  third 
sixtaanth  notas  usa  words  "2an".  Next  aighth  nota  usa  word  3, 
than  words  4,  "an",  for  the  naxt  two  sixtaanth  notas,  word  5  for 
sixtaanth  nota  rast.  Word  "an"  for  naxt  sixtaanth  nota  and  words 
6,  "an",  for  last  two  sixtaanth  notas.  I  hava  also  shown  in  this 
axampla,  tha  counting  method  of  6/8  tima,  two  rhythmical  beats  to 
a  maasura,  instead  of  tka  six  beat  method;  tha  two  being  usad 
mostly  in  tha  Marcia,  or  faster  tempos.  And  tha  six  beat  axampla 
baing  usad  in  slower  tempos. 

This  system  will  solve  any  and  all  of  your  problems. 
These  are  examples  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
system.  You  cannot  count  correctly  without  equally  divid¬ 
ing  notes  into  their  proper  placements  in  rhythmical 
phrases. 

In  the  next  installment,  our  lesson  studies  will  teach  you 
the  application  of  the  rolls  and  single  stick  technique  in  all 
dynamic  volumes;  the  cross  hammering  positions  and  exer¬ 
cises;  the  Legato  and  Staccato  rolls;  and  rolls  into  the 
valuation  of  notes,  with  photographic  illustrations.  But 
don’t  wait  idly  for  next  lessons.  Perfect  these  first  lesson 
studies  and  you  will  be  ready  for  the  next  part  when  it 
appears. 


Time  Counting  Method.  2/4  Time 


2/4— -Two  quortor  nofot  in  tk«  mooturo  or*  oquivaUnf  in  valuo 
fo  four  *ixtaanth  nofat  fo  aach  quartar  nota;  and  aight  sixtaanth 
notas  to  two  quartar  notas.  First  maasura  is  countad  in  words  to 
avan  groups  of  four  to  aach  quartar  nota.  Sacond  maasura  it  countad 
in  words  to  avan  groups,  tha  first  aighth  nota  having  tha  valua  of 
two  sixtaanth  notas.  Usa  words  "I",  "E".  Tka  sacond  and  third 
notas  of  sixtaanth  nota  group,  usa  words  "an" — "a".  Tha  first  tix- 
taanth  nota  of  naxt  group  baing  a  tiad  nota,  usa  tka  word  "two", 
but  do  not  play.  Usa  words  "E",  "an",  for  tka  valua  of  sacond,  and 
third  notas  of  tka  sacond  group  of  four,  than  usa  word  "A”  for 
fourth  nota  to  complata  tha  sacond  four  sixtaanth  nota  group.  This 
systam  will  anabla  you  to  placa  notas  rhythmically  parfaet. 


T)i«  0«c«ol«  hi9h  school  bond  as  they  appear  on  the  concert  platform. 

Unique  Seating  Arrangement 

for  Concert  Performance 

By  C.  Cloyd  Myers 

Director  of  Instrumental  Music,  Osceola,  Iowa 


This  chart  shows  the  seating  arrangement  Director  C.  Cloyd  Myers  of  Osceola,  Iowa, 
has  adopted  for  his  concert  performances.  Mr.  Myers  has  a  well  worked  out  theory 
for  the  placement  of  his  instruments. 


•  IN  THE  APRIL  1938  ISSUE  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  I  read  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  written  by  Mr.  Henri 
Minsky  entitled  “A  Seating  Arrange¬ 
ment  I  like”.  Like  Mr.  Minsky,  I,  too, 
was  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
orthodox  manner  of  seating  the  con¬ 
cert  band,  and  so  I  at  once  began  to 
experiment  with  my  own  school  bands, 
not  for  the  sheer  novelty  of  the  thing, 
but  because  I  believed  a  change  was 
desirable.  For  the  same  reason  that 
instrument  manufacturers  began  to 
build  baritone,  bass  and  even  alto 
horns  with  the  bells  turned  forward 
toward  the  listener,  I  reasoned  that 
all  players  should  be  seated  so  as  to 
play  toward  the  director,  and  the 
audience. 

The  seating  arrangement  I  prefer 
is  one  that  we  have  used  during  the 
entire  school  year  in  rehearsals,  con¬ 


certs,  and  contests.  It  made  quite  a 
favorable  impression  upon  the  Judges 
at  the  music  contest.  Unlike  the  seat¬ 
ing  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Minsky,  I 
have  four  rows,  gently  curved,  instead 
of  straight  rows.  This  brings  more 
players  into  a  direct  line  with  the 
baton. 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  seating 
plan  are:  (1)  Better  balance  of  tone. 
No  player  need  force  the  tone  in  order 
to  bring  it  forward  to  an  audience. 
The  entire  volume  of  tone  is  flowing 
in  the  same  direction.  (2)  It  allows  the 
director  to  place  the  brass  choir  well 
to  the  rear  to  form  a  firm  background 
of  tone  for  the  softer,  more  delicate 
tones  of  the  woodwind  group.  I  might 
add  that  this  gives  greater  confidence 
to  a  few  clarinet  and  flute  players, 
whose  tones  have  previously  been  en¬ 
tirely  covered.  Some  of  the  players 


state  that  they  had  never  before  been 
able  to  distinguish  their  own  voices, 
and  certainly  not  the  Intonation  of 
that  voice.  (3)  It  improves  visibility 
and  control.  The  director  and  players 
are  face  to  face  at  all  times.  The  di¬ 
rector  no  longer  needs  to  turn  from 
side  to  side  on  the  podium,  either 
while  issuing  instruction  or  while 
using  the  baton. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  this 
seating  arrangement  has  aided  greatly 
in  securing  a  somewhat  symphonic, 
choir-like  effect  in  this  band  which  it 
had  never  before  been  able  to  gain.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  learn  that  other 
directors  have  tried  similar  arrange¬ 
ments  with  equally  pleasing  results. 


Adjudges  to  Advise  at 

Big  Horn  Bonn  Festival 

GreybuU,  Wyoming — A  feature  of  the 
fifth  annual  Big  Horn  Basin  Music 
Festival  to  be  held  here  April  28-29, 
new  to  the  Wyoming  form,  is  the  use 
of  an  instrumental  adjudicator  and  a 
vocal  adjudicator  to  give  each  director 
helpful  comments  and  criticisms  to 
help  him  improve  his  work. 

Mr.  Leo  W.  Moody,  Director  of 
Scottsbluff,  Nebraska,  municipal  band 
and  director  of  instrumental  music  in 
the  Chadron,  Nebraska  State  Teachers 
college,  is  to  be  instrumental  adjudica¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Moody  is  also  on  the  approved 
list  of  the  national  band  association 
adjudicators  for  contests. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Ridgely,  director  of  music 
of  the  Eastern  Montana  state  normal 
school  in  Billings,  Montana,  is  to  be 
vocal  adjudicator.  Mr.  Ridgely  is  also 
director  of  glee  club,  orchestra  and  is 
voice  instructor  at  Normal. 

Each  school  may  enter  a  band,  or¬ 
chestra  and  glee  club,  also  three  spe¬ 
cial  numbers  which  may  be  soloists  or 
ensembles,  vocal  or  instrumental.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  participants  se¬ 
lect  their  special  numbers  according  to 
the  class  the  school  is  in,  and  from  the 
National  and  State  School  Music  Com¬ 
petition-Festival  1939  booklet,  but  this 
is  not  compulsory.  But  if  the  partici¬ 
pants  intend  to  enter  the  state  music 
festival  at  Casper,  which  will  be  held 
the  week  following  the  Big  Horn  Basin 
Music  Festival,  they  must  then  select 
from  this  booklet.  ' 


The  Blind  Melody  Publishing  company, 
1587  Broadway,  New  York,  has  just  been 
organised  by  Edward  Q.  Burke,  blind  com¬ 
poser  of  Manhattan.  This  firm  will  be 
operated  for  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
blind  composers  the  world  over,  and  only 
songs  written  by  the  blind  are  eligible  for 
publication. 

I  have  been  reading  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  for  a  long  time,  and  do  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoy  It. — Lieut.  A.  W.  Bekenroth, 
director  of  the  PRT  concert  band  and  field 
mueic,  and  President  of  the  Pennsyivania 
State  Bandmasters’  Association,  Bast 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 

The  uniform  excellence  of  your  journal 
continues  to  amaxe  me,  and  I  wonder  how 
I  ever  managed  to  get  along  without  it 
for  the  past  live  years. — Lloyd  W.  Bremer, 
director  of  music,  Tonawanda,  N,  T. 
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Lodi,  California,  Union  High  School 

BUILDS  for  Music 


Hvavanly  Light  and  Music.  What  a  "Sartnon  on  tha  Mount"  for  tha  unfolding  mind  of  youth. 


•  FEW  MUSIC  STUDENTS  are  so 
blessed  as  to  find  a  |50,000  reinforced- 
concrete  building  at  their  disposal.  78' 
by  66',  the  building  is  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  and  up-to-date  structure  of  spe¬ 
cially-prepared  acoustic  materials. 

In  looking  at  the  plans,  you  see  that 
there  are  8  small  individual  practice 
rooms  (averaging  about  B'fi"  by  9'8'') 
and  2  larger  ones  (about  9'8''  by 


16'9'').  These  have  a  1"  rock-wool  in¬ 
sulating  blanket  installed  between  the 
walls  for  retarding  transmission  of 
sound  and  the  outside  of  the  walls  in 
each  practice  room  is  composed  of 
celotex.  In  the  long  line  of  practice 
rooms  on  the  north  side  there  is  a 
double  thickness  of  glass  making  it 
possible  to  stand  in  one  of  the  end 
rooms  and  see  through  each  practice 


9  Dirscfor  S.  A.  Haltsy 


room  to  the  end  of  the  building, 
doors  of  each  practice  room  are 
in  thickness  and  have  a  strip  of 


Envy  of  throo  million  tchool  muticioni,  tko  Lodi  Union  high  school  bond. 


in  the  middle.  Each  door  also  has  a 
small  double  glass  window,  making  it 
possible  for  the  instructor  to  glance 
Into  the  rooms  while  walking  through 
the  corridors.  The  rooms  are  heated 
by  means  of  individual  steam  heaters 
which  may  be  turned  on  or  off  at  will 
of  the  occupants.  The  floors  are  of  a 
A"  cork  carpet  under  which  is  a  Vg" 
felt  covering. 

The  main  band  and  orchestra  re¬ 
hearsal  room  is  so  constructed  (in 
regard  to  shape  and  material)  so  as 
to  get  the  best  possible  acoustic  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  semi-circular  in  shape,  has 
walls  composed  of  1"  layers  of  spun 


glass  and  compressed  sugar-beet  pulp, 
and  exploded  mica  is  the  material  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  ceiling. 
There  are  three  elevated  rises  of  7" 
each.  The  floor  covering  is  a  cork 
carpet  quite  similar  to  that  found  in 
the  individuai  practice  rooms.  A  huge 
sky  light  affords  us  ample  illumina¬ 
tion.  When  artiflciai  lighting  is  neces¬ 
sary,  we  have  marvelous  indirect 
lights.  Large  ventilators  and  heaters 
can  be  controlled  from  the  room  itself. 
In  each  of  the  two  corners  of  the  re¬ 
hearsal  room  are  doors  leading  into 

Floor  Plan 


the  instrument  lockers.  The  entire 
south  side  of  the  room  is  composed  of 
windows  which  may  be  opened.  On 
the  north  side  are  double  glasses 
which  face  the  individual  practice 
rooms  right  across  the  hall.  Two  large 
double  doors  swing  out  into  the  halls 
on  the  east  and  west  sides.  The  cor¬ 
ridors  run  on  the  west,  north,  and 
south  sides  and  have  a  A"  waxed  lin¬ 
oleum  covering. 

The  director’s  oflBce  is  conveniently 
arranged.  His  rest  room  and  shower 
lead  directly  off  from  it.  It  is  wired 
so  that,  in  time,  a  radio  system  may 
be  installed  enabling  him  to  dial  any 


The  Value  of  a  State  Bandmasters'  Ass'n 

An  A.  B.  A.  Paper 
By  Peter  J.  Michelsen 

Director  of  Music,  Central  State  Teachers  College,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 


1‘uom  and  hear  what  the  individual 
student  is  doing. 

Eagerly  and  impatiently  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Lodi  Union  high  school  daily 
observed  the  progress  made  on  the 
construction  of  their  new  music  build¬ 
ing.  When  Anally  the  long-anticipated 
day  for  occupation  arrived,  there  was 
not  a  happier  group  of  high  school 
musicians  anywhere. 

When  the  music  department,  with 
Atting  ceremonies  celebrated  the  offi¬ 
cial  opening  of  its  splendid  new  quar¬ 
ters,  Dr.  William  E.  Knuth,  of  the  San 
Francisco  State  College,  headed  the 
list  of  guest  speakers. 

Weeks  before,  the  newspapers  had 
publicized  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be 
an  occasion  of  great  importance. 

The  band  in  its  colorful  red  and 
white  uniforms,  played  a  short  pro¬ 
gram  before  and  after  the  addresses. 
Then  the  uniformed  members  acted  as 
hosts  to  the  visiting  public,  meeting 
and  presenting  the  ladies  with  cor¬ 
sages  and  the  gentlemen  with  bouton¬ 
nieres.  Certain  well-informed  members 
acted  as  guides,  taking  small  groups 
through  the  building  explaining  to 
them  the  important  construction  and 
material  details,  and  answering  any 
questions  that  might  be  asked.  The 
opening  was,  indeed,  a  gala  event  for 
the  entire  city  of  Lodi. 

Now,  a  little  concerning  the  85  piece 
Lodi  high  school  band.  It  is  a  very 
active  organization,  taking  part  in  all 
football  games  and  parades.  During 
the  year  it  plays  many  concerts  for 
the  city. 

In  1934  the  band  went  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  where  it  gave  a  broadcast  and 
made  some  recordings. 

In  1936,  it  was  one  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  bands  at  the  All-Conference 
meeting  of  the  National  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  in  Pasadena.  While  there,  the 
band  played  under  Herbert  L.  Clarke, 
and  also  broadcasted  a  few  concerts. 

In  1937  the  band  took  part  in  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  Fiesta  in  San 
Francisco,  winning  second  place  in  the 
parade  with  stiff  competition  from 
many  adult  organizations  as  well  as 
student  groups.  In  the  same  year,  our 
high  school  music  department  was  host 
to  all  of  the  Central  California  high 
school  musicians  at  the  annual  music 
festival. 

And  now,  in  1939,  the  band  has  an 
invitation  to  appear  at  the  World’s 
Fair  in  San  Francisco  and  several  stu¬ 
dents  from  Lodi  high’s  music  depart¬ 
ment  were  selected  to  appear  with  the 
band,  orchestra,  and  chorus  at  the  All- 
Conference  meeting  of  Western  Music 
Educators  at  Long  Beach. 

Credit  for  the  success  of  the  band 
and  the  acquirement  of  its  splendid 
new  building  is  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Director  Sydney  A.  Halsey. 


•  NOT  LONG  AGO,  A  HIGHLY  FAN¬ 
TASTIC  STORY,  undoubtedly  nothing 
but  the  work  of  someone’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  was  being  circulated  in  the  little 
city  in  which  I  live.  According  to  the 
story,  one  of  our  great  industrialists 
had  bought  one  of  the  local  paper 
mills  with  the  idea  of  converting  it 
into  a  glass  factory,  making  the  glass 
from  the  seemingly  worthless  sard 
which  covers  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  acres  of  Central  Wisconsin.  Just  a 
bizarre  tale,  no  doubt,  but  the  poor  of 
our  County  would  feel  that  their  hal¬ 
cyon  days  ha'd  come  if  all  of  a  sudden 
their  millions  of  tons  of  worthless  and 
most  undesirable  sand  had  become 
useful  and  thus  valuable  to  someone 
for  some  purpose. 

Now,  what  is  there  about  a  State 
Bandmasters’  association  that  can 
make  it  desirable  or  useful? 

Having  been  one  of  the  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Wisconsin  Bandmasters'  asso¬ 
ciation  and  being  priviieged  at  present  to 
be  its  president,  I  feel  very  keenly  on  the 
subject.  Having  been  in  schooi  band  work 
practically  since  the  beginning  of  the 
school  band  movement,  at  least  in  my  own 
state,  I  have  watched  every  phase  of  its 
growth  and  I  know  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  and  through  organisation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  but  praise  can  be  given  for 
what  has  been  done  by  school  band  direc¬ 
tors  throughout  the  nation  and  much  of 
this  would  not  have  been  brought  about 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  in  almost 
every  state  in  the  union  there  had  been 
a  strong,  active  school  band  association. 

Giving  full  credit  to  the  splendid  work 
done  by  school  bands  and  school  band  di¬ 
rectors,  I  felt  and  still  feel,  as  do  many 
other  band  men,  that  their  work  does  not 
quite  cover  the  needs  of  the  American 
public.  The  average  high  school  student 
graduates  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  He  has  been  in  the  band  for 
several  years  during  which  time  he  has 
become  a  very  creditable  musician.  With 
his  graduation  his  music  is  dropped  un¬ 
less  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
go  on  to  a  college  or  university  that  has 
a  band  in  which  he  can  play  or  unless 
he  lives  in  a  town  that  has  a  civic  or 
municipal  band  which  will  take  him  in 
as  a  member.  If  a  town  happens  to  have 
a  band  into  which  a  high  school  graduate 
can  step  when  he  leaves  school,  fortunate. 
Indeed,  is  that  town. 

What  wonderful  cooperation  there  can 
be  between  the  two  organisationa  The 
municipal  band  provides  an  outlet  for  the 
boys  and  girls  who  do  not  wish  to  give 
up  their  music ;  the  school  band  provides 
new  and  well  trained  material  for  the 
municipal  band.  During  the  summer  when 
a  school  band  is  not  usually  functioning, 
the  city  band  can  be  ready  with  good 
players  and  good  music  for  a  series  of 
summer  concerts. 

Bend  Rstiorst  Prosperity 

A  small  town  near  my  home  city,  which 
had  been  brought  into  being  and  bounti¬ 


fully  nurtured  through  the  years  by  the 
tourist  business,  felt  the  depression  very 
keenly.  With  no  tourists  there  was  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  left  in  the  town.  There 
was  absolutely  no  business.  In  despera¬ 
tion,  the  village  board  decided  that  the 
tourists  must  be  brought  back.  They  en¬ 
gaged  a  band  from  a  town  thirty  miles 
away  to  put  on  a  series  of  ten  summer 
concerts.  The  few  resorters  that  were 
there  and  all  the  people  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  attended  these  concerts. 
Stores  were  left  open  on  these  nights  and 
It  was  estimated  that  between  four  and 
flve  thousand  people  attended  each  con¬ 
cert.  The  results  were  so  gratifying  and 
so  convincing  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  it  was  decided  to  nuke  a  band 
a  permanent  thing  in  that  town.  A  man 
was  engaged  to  teach  band  work  in  the 
school  and  to  organise  a  town  band  which 
would  work  during  the  school  year,  but 
function  in  the  form  of  concerts  during 
the  tourist  season.  According  to  reports, 
business  has  picked  up,  and  the  town  is 
back  on  the  map. 

The  value  of  such  a  band  to  any  com¬ 
munity  was  one  of  the  things  that  the 
organisers  of  the  WIsi-onsin  Bandmasters' 
association  had  in  mind  when  that  or¬ 
ganisation  was  formed. 

If  the  test  of  the  value  of  an  organisa¬ 
tion  is  its  usefulness,  then  the  value  of 
a  State  Bandmasters'  association  must 
be  measured  by  what  it  does  toward  ac¬ 
complishing  its  objectives.  If  our  big  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  or¬ 
ganising  and  maintenance  of  bands.  Just 
what  can  the  association  do  in  this? 

Suppose  a  community  wishes  to  organ¬ 
ise  a  band ;  the  first  essentials  are,  of 
course,  band  personnel,  director,  and  in¬ 
struments.  But,  this  is  not  all.  Music 
must  be  bought,  a  place  in  which  to  prac¬ 
tice  must  be  acquired,  uniforms  are  usually 
regarded  as  a  necessity,  and  there  must 
be  money  for  what  is  usually  and  easily 
termed,  running  expenses — such  as  direc¬ 
tor's  salary,  etc. 

Where  do  these  funds  come  from?  In 
small  towns,  concerts,  dances,  suppers, 
home  talent  shows,  and  so  on,  keep  the 
band  going  from  month  to  month.  A  vil¬ 
lage  board  or  a  city  council  may  appro¬ 
priate  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  band 
upkeep,  but  these  efforts  are  sporadic  at 
best ;  depressions  come  and  go ;  city  offi¬ 
cers  change  ;  a  generous  and  music  minded 
council  or  board  of  directors  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  council  or  board  who  are  “out 
to  cut  expenses"  and  start  with  the  frills. 
Thus,  it  may  be,  that  for  the  band  one 
fat  year  may  be  followed  by  seven  or 
even  more  very  lean  ones. 

The  state  of  Iowa  has  successfully  solved 
this  problem  in  a  way  that  could  and 
should  be  emulated  by  every  state  in  the 
union.  A  number  of  years  ago,  a  law  was 
passed  by  the  Iowa  state  legislature  called 
“Major  Landers'  Iowa  Band  I.aw''  and 
said  to  be  the  best  law  for  musicians  ever 
placed  on  the  statute  books.  Major  I.4in- 
ders  says,  “Our  principal  reason  for  our 
State  Bandmasters’  association  Is  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  state  band  tax  law.  Our  organi¬ 
sation,  originally  consisting  of  six  mem¬ 
bers,  now  has  a  membership  of  over  two 
hundred  and  is  a  live  organisation.  Nearly 
{Turn  lo  page  38) 
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TENN.  BILL  GIVES 
SCHOOL  BANDS 
"NO  PAID  JOBS” 


New  Law  Forbids  Conpetition 
With  Union  Musicians 

Memphis,  Tenn. — The  state  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Tennessee  has  Just  passed,  over 
the  president’s  veto,  bill  No.  657  known 
as  the  musicians’  bill  which  prohibits 
school  bands  from  accepting  any  paid 
jobs  or  making  appearances  in  com¬ 
petition  with  union  musicians.  The 
substance  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  That 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  band  or 
orchestra  of  any  public  school,  college, 
university,  department,  division  or  in¬ 
stitutions,  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  moneys  raised  from  the  State, 
County,  or  Municipal  taxes,  to  play  or 
to  be  compelled  to  play,  or  to  be  or¬ 
dered,  authorized  or  permitted  to  ren¬ 
der  any  services  as  musicians  of  such 
bands  or  orchestras  at  any  time  or 
place  other  than  as  a  part  of  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  function  in  which 
such  school,  college,  university,  depart¬ 
ment,  division  or  institution,  officially 
participates,  or  as  a  part  of  a  patriotic, 
or  religious  or  cultural  musical  func¬ 
tion,  or  official  affairs  of  th^  State, 
Counties  or  Municipalities,  where  no 
admission  price  is  charged,  or  counties 
where  there  are  no  professional  bands, 
or  any  such  musical  function  spon¬ 
sored,  promoted  or  directed  by  the 
State  or  any  county  or  municipality, 
or  any  department,  division  or  branch 
thereof,  or  which  is  sponsored,  pro¬ 
moted  or  directed  by  any  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization,  for  public  benefit  or  inter¬ 
est,  and  not  for  profit.  The  intent  and 
purpose  of  this  act,  as  an  expression 
of  the  public  policy  of  this  state,  is  to 
avoid  and  prevent  such  bands  or  or¬ 
chestras  from  in  any  and  every  possi¬ 
ble  way  competing  with  or  making 
unnecessary  the  employment  of  civilian 
musicians.” 

The  bill  further  provides  for  penal¬ 
ties  by  fine  and  states  that  each  sep¬ 
arate  piece  of  music  played  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  the  bill  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  separate  offense.  The  bill  was 
approved  by  Governor  Prentice  Cooper 
on  March  10. 

Leaders  of  school  music  in  the  state 
are  very  much  exercised  over  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  state.  Many  feel  that 
school  bands  should  be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  raise  funds  by  paid  en¬ 
gagements,  particularly  when  school 
budgets  are  insufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance. 


2  Story,  IS  Candle  Cake 

for  Lenoir  Band  Kida 


Thsy’rs  caks  aatar*,  tkat’f  what  fhay  ara, 
tha  Lanoir,  North  Carolina,  high  school 
band,  and  hara  is  tha  caka  to  prova  it.  It 
was  tha  15th  birthday  of  tha  band  Friday, 
March  lOth  and  director,  Captain  Jamas  C. 
Harpar  rolled  this  wagon  load  of  sweat 
groceries,  with  its  IS  candles,  out  on  the 
annual  concert  stage.  Thraa-yaar-old  baby 
Charlotte  Harpar  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
tha  amount  of  caka  it  takas  to  subdue  a 
North  Carolina  high  school  band. 


Revelli  Spreads  Out  in 
V.  of  M.  Spring  Concert 


Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  —  Michigan 
University  bands  under  the  direction 
of  William  D.  Revelli  gave  a  super  con¬ 
cert  in  Hill  Auditorium  on  April  4, 
presenting  Miss  Betty  Correll  as  trom¬ 
bone  soloist.  Works  of  the  masters 
were  interspersed  with  music  for  mod¬ 
erns  and  popular  marches  by  the  Kings 
of  Strut.  The  Kappa  Kappa  Psi  en¬ 
semble  winners  were  in  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  program. 


MUSIC  MARMS  IN 
HOT  MM  SESSION 


Boston,  Mass. — ^Two  thousand  school 
music  educators  lost  their  composure, 
swung  into  the  rhythm,  made  mando¬ 
lins  of  their  programs  and  finally  sold 
Schubert  and  MacDowell  down  the 
river  when  they  fell  into  practical  de¬ 
bate  with  Fred  Waring’s  Pennsylvan¬ 
ians  here  in  March  as  a  feature  of  the 
Eastern  Music  Educators  Conference. 

The  Jam  session  was  part  of  an 
“argument”  between  the  champions  of 
“swing”  and  those  of  serious  music. 

Now  a  “Jam  session,”  Mr.  Waring 
explained,  “goes  back  to  the  tom-toms. 
It  is  merely  an  assembly  of  people  let¬ 
ting  themselves  be  expressed  in  music. 
It  must  be  spontaneous.  If  you  decide 
to  play  ‘When  Day  Is  Done’  play  it, 
but  don’t  consider  what  key  to  play 
in.  Get  together  and  improvise  the 
harmony.  Take  all  the  liberties  you 
want,  and  let  come  what  will.” 

Not  until  the  17-year-old  crooner 
reached  the  “Slee-slee-sleep,  my  pretty 
one’’  (with  its  four  or  five,  or  it  may  be 
six,  tonal  syllables  to  a  word)  part  of 
the  recording  by  Fred  Waring’s  “Penn¬ 
sylvanians”  did  anybody  recognise  the 
"swing”  version  of  the  old  familiar 
"Sweet  and  Low”.  That  was  "scat”  sing¬ 
ing  Mr.  Waring  explained,  and  scat  sing¬ 
ing,  “is  another  of  those  expressions  of 
the  inner  self.” 

Miss  Lilia  Bella  Pitts  of  Columbia 
Teachers’  College,  who  was  substituted 
for  Roy  Harris,  composer,  expressed  lit¬ 
tle  opposition  to  the  idea  of  giving  stu¬ 
dents  "swing”  arrangements,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  come  gradually  under  the 
spell  of  the  adroit  leader  of  the  dance 
orchestra,  going  even  beyond  the  tolerant 
admission  of  open-mindedness  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman,  A.  Walter  Kramer, 
New  York  composer  and  critic,  and  say¬ 
ing  she  would  like  to  see  “more  alive  and 
Immediate  material  used  with  our  boys 
and  girls”  and  condoning  the  “swinging” 
of  such  pieces  as  the  aria  from  "Martha”, 
now  heard  so  frequently  in  the  dance 
hall,  on  the  ground  that  opera  In  the 
vernacular  would  do  nothing  but  bring 
opera  “down  to  earth  and  send  us  to  an 
exjterlence  in  a  higher  level  perhaps”. 


Northwestern  Show  Was 
Broadway  ** Smash  Hit** 


Evanston,  III. — “Guess  Again”  was 
the  name  of  Northwestern’s  original 
Waa-Mu  show,  a  musical  comedy  pre¬ 
sented  late  in  March  at  the  National 
College  of  Education  theater.  But  with 
Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum,  Northwestern 
band  director,  in  the  orchestra  pit  and 
Joe  W.  Miller,  Northwestern  alumnus, 
as  stage  director,  you  get  Just  one 
guess  as  to  its  brilliant  success. 

For  music  that  stayed  with  you  for 
weeks,  lilting  hit  tunes  that  kept  you 
doing  the  show  all  over  again,  for 
smart  routines  and  girls  that  were 
beautiful  from  top  to  bottom,  “Guess 
Again”  has  Broadway  stopped. 
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Neighborhood  Okla.  Bands  Hold  Tri-Weekly  Clinics 


Melted  bends  of  ttie  Kiemkbi  conference  tckoolt  of  Oklehome  et  one  of  their  recent 
feiKveli  which  *ere  held  for  the  five  school  districts  every  three  weeb  of  the  second 
semester  of  the  school  yeer. 


lOUH  GIVES 
SPRING  CONCERT 

Joliet,  Illinoit — There  must  be  a  top 
somewhere.  At  least,  so  it  would  seem. 
Yet  each  year,  the  annual  spring  con¬ 
cert  of  the  Joliet  Township  high  school 
band,  under  the  direction  of  President 
A.  R.  McAllister,  seems  to  reach  a  new 
high  in  musical  artistry  and  perfect¬ 
ness. 

At  the  26th  anniversary,  this  year, 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  March  30th, 
both  the  band  and  its  director  seemed 
to  outdo  themselves.  Mr.  McAllister’s 
program  included,  as  usual,  consider¬ 
able  new  material  and,  as  always,  it 
was  of  the  very  highest  type  of  class¬ 
ical  excellence  obtainable  for  band 
performance. 

Beautiful,  too,  was  the  sentimental 
gesture  in  the  presentation  of  Mr. 
Walter  S.  West.  Mr.  West  was  one  of 
the  first  bandmasters  under  whose  ba¬ 
ton  Archie  McAllister  played  his  trom¬ 
bone,  when  that  gentleman  was  con¬ 
ductor  of  a  concert  band  at  Dellwood 
Park  in  Joliet.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
if  not  the  oldest,  of  the  Illinois  band 
directors,  first  coming  into  prominence 
as  director  of  the  DeMolay  band  in 
Bloomington  during  the  time  Patrick 
S.  Gilmore  was  making  his  tours. 

“Mr.  West  has  always  been  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  fine  music  and  large  concert 
bands,”  writes  Mr.  McAllister,  “and 
long  before  the  day  of  school  bands, 
took  every  opportunity  to  encourage 
young  players.  He  was  a  great  inspira¬ 
tion  to  me,  and  I  owe  him  much.  It  is 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  have  him 
appear  on  my  26th  anniversary  pro¬ 
gram.” 

The  program  was  as  follows.  Proces¬ 
sion  of  the  Nobles  from  Mlada,  Rimaky- 
Koraakov.  Larghetto  from  Symphony  in 
C  Minor,  Dr.  Emeat  Williama.  This  is 
the  second  movement  from  the  above 
symphony  which  is  the  first  complete 
American  symphony  for  band.  Festival 
Overture  in  F,  Oucntzel,  directed  by  Mr. 
West.  Roumanian  Rhapsody,  Ocorgea 
Eneaco.  Valse  de  Concert  Magic  of  Love, 
Ckarlea  Vania.  Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 
from  Gotterdammerung,  Richard  Wagner. 
This  was  the  first  performance  of  this 
excellent  transcription  for  band  by  Cail- 
liet.  March  Paraphrase,  The  World  Is 
Waiting  for  the  Sunrise,  played  as  a 
tribute  to  the  composer,  the  late  Harry 
Alford.  Manx  Overture,  Haydn  Wood. 
Spanish  Dance  Bravada,  Cursott.  Suite 
S^  Pictures,  Edward  Elgar,  a.  In  Haven- 
Capri,  b.  Where  the  Corais  Lie,  c.  Sab¬ 
bath  Morning  at  Sea.  Rhythms  of  Rio, 
David  Bennett.  The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev, 
Mouaaorgaky.  This  was  played  by  con¬ 
cert  and  military  bands. 


Indiana  State  Contests 

Crawfordaville,  Indiana — The  Central 
and  Southern  Indiana  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Association,  according  to  Joseph  A. 
Gremelspacher,  secretary-treasurer,  is 
making  great  plans  for  spring  contesta 
Class  A  state  contest  will  be  held  in  Terre 
Haute  on  May  6 ;  Ciass  B  at  Indiana 
University,  April  29  th ;  Class  C  at 
Knightstown,  May  6.  The  state  solo  and 
ensemble  contests  were  held  at  Indiana 
University  on  March  SO  for  Class  C, 
March  SIst  for  Class  B  and  April  1st  for 
Class  C. 


By  Harmony  Gamer,  Reporter 

Idabel.  Okla. — ^To  create  more  interest 
in  band  work,  the  five  bands  in  the  Kia- 
michl  Conference  schools  of  Oklahoma 
meet  once  every  three  weeks  during  the 
second  semester  of  the  school  year  to  hold 
a  festival.  The  first  of  these  festivals 
was  held  iMt  year,  and  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  they  have  been  continued  this 
year. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  festivai,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  band  members,  is  the  seiection  of 
members  from  the  different  bands  to  play 
in  a  mass  band.  This  arouses  keen  com¬ 
petition  between  the  students,  especially 
in  their  ability  to  play.  The  music  for 


Specialixing  In  Tripleto 

Bremerton,  Waah. — Introducing  Miles 
Blankinshlp,  whose  triple  tonguing  on  the 
cornet  is  his  specialty.  Last  year,  out  of 
a  group  of  over  200,  Miles  was  picked  as 
one  of  the  ten  most  outstanding  musicians 
at  the  National  School  Music  festival.  He 


Miles  Veughen  Blankinshlp  of  Bremer¬ 
ton,  Washington,  is  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  best. 


plays  first  chair  comet  in  the  Junior  high 
school  orchestra  and  will  hold  this  same 
position  in  the  high  school  band  next  year. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Bremerton 
Boy  Scout  band. 


the  band  Is  selected  by  the  conductors, 
and  rehearsals  tu-e  held  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  meet.  A 
concert  is  given  by  the  band  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  evening,  under  the  direction  of 
the  five  conductors.  In  the  afternoon  the 
bands  give  a  marching  demonstration  in 
a  parade  through  the  business  section  of 
the  city,  where  the  festival  is  held. 

The  mass  band  usually  consists  of  ap¬ 
proximately  90  members.  From  these  is 
selected,  by  vote  of  the  band,  a  student 
conductor  who  directs  one  piece  at  the 
concert  in  the  evening. 

The  bands  participating  in  the  festivals 
are  Idabel,  Hugo,  Antlers,  Atoka  and 
Broken  Bow,  Oklahoma. 


Gerahwin  Tune  Picked 
for  New  York  World* $  Fair 


New  York — The  theme  song  of  the  1939 
New  York  World’s  Fair  almost  missed  Its 
mark,  through  no  fault  of  the  author. 
Death  silenced  George  Gershwin,  commis¬ 
sioned  to  write  the  World’s  Fair  Theme 
Song,  before  he  had  time  to  finish  the 
stirring  air  which  is  now  chanted  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  whenever 
Fair  adherents  break  forth  into  music. 

Grover  A.  WThalen,  president  of  the  Fair 
Corporation,  discussed  with  Mr.  Gershwin 
the  possibility  of  his  writing  the  theme 
song  for  which  Mr.  Whalen  knew  Gersh¬ 
win  was  so  well  fitted.  Miss  Kay  Swift,  cf 
the  Fair’s  entertainment  staff,  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  go  to  Hollywood  and  make 
definite  arrangements. 

Before  she  could  leave,  however,  word 
came  of  the  composer’s  death.  The  Fair 
turned  to  other  sources  but  without  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Then  one  day  Miss  Swift 
and  Ira  Gershwin,  the  composer’s  brother, 
came  upon  an  unnamed  chorus  in  the  folio 
of  Gershwin’s  unpublished  works.  They 
tried  it  out  and  were  immediately  im¬ 
pressed.  Fair  officials  were  equally  drawn 
to  the  music  and  agreed  with  Miss  Swift 
that  the  song  was  the  very  one  that  the 
Fair  had  been  seeking  all  along  and  might 
easily  have  been  the  one  Gershwin  had 
promised.  Mr.  Gershwin’s  brother  was 
asked  to  write  the  lyrics,  and  now  we 
have  the  “Dawn  of  a  New  Day”,  for  all 
the  world  to  hear,  while  the  1939  New 
York  World’s  Fair  millions  “proclaim  her 
story— orange,  blue  and  white  beside  Old 
Glory”. 
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Takes  Theory  and  Harmony 

Slaton,  Tex. — Harold  Tucker  of  the 
Slaton  hiah  school  band  has  climbed  up 


to  the  top  position 
in  Region  6’8  an¬ 
nual  festival  with 
his  baritone  horn. 
In  1937  he  was 
ranked  among  the 
Third  divisioners, 
but  pulled  up  into 
First  division  in 
the  1938  contest; 
and  now  he  wants 
to  do  a  “repeat 
performance"  in 
this,  his  last  year 
In  competition. 
For  several  sum¬ 
mers,  Harold  has 


taken  six-week 
Hsrold  Tucker  courses  in  theory 
and  harmony  at  the  Texas  Technological 
college  band  school,  which  he  says  have 
been  very  valuable  to  him  In  his  high 
school  music  courses. 


He’s  a  Malleteer 

Dumont,  la. — Robert  Pfaltzgraff  started 
to  play  a  snare  drum  in  the  school  band 
when  seven  years 
old,  and  three 
years  later  began 
playing  on  a  small 
set  of  bells.  He 
entered  contests 
for  the  first  time 
in  1938  and  re¬ 
ceived  three  supe¬ 
rior  ratings  at  the 
sub  district  con¬ 
test  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  at  the  district 
contest. 

Shortly  after 
starting  on  the 
bells,  he  p  u  r- 
chased  a  xylo- 

Roberf  Pfsltxgrsff  phone,  later  dis¬ 
carding  it  in  favor  of  a  marimba.  He 
entered  the  state  contest  and  won  superior 
ratings  from  three  judges  and  at  the  na¬ 
tional  won  highly  superior  rating. 

Now  Robert  is  taking  piano  lessons  and 
accompanies  the  girls  glee  club,  small 
vocal  groups  and  several  soloists  In  the 
school  contests. 


Horn!  Drop  That  Boy 

Cisco,  Tex. — Two  years  ago  Ralph  Mc- 
Canlies,  sousaphone  player  in  the  Cisco 
Lobo  band  entered 
solo  contests  for 
the  first  time.  He 
won  three  Individ¬ 
ual  medals  in  a 
row  —  two  First 
division  State 
medals  and  a 
third  In  the  Na¬ 
tional  at  Okla¬ 
homa  City.  Last 
year  he  rated  a 
First  In  Region  6. 

The  greater  part 
of  his  instruction 
has  been  in  class 
form.  Band  is  an 
affiliated  subject 
at  Cisco  high  Rsipb  MeCsnIis* 
school  and  the  classes  meet  every  day. 
The  director  is  Robert  L.  Maddox.  Ralph’s 
greatest  ambition  is  to  be  a  band  leader 
some  day.  Why?  Because  he  likes  that 
kind  of  work  more  than  anything  else. 


What  this  flfty-two  piece  Hicksville, 
Ohio,  shool  band,  and  their  director,  Mr. 
Karl  Koolstra,  have  accomplished  in  the 
past  two  years  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  every  school  musician  in  America. 

In  the  fall  of  ’37  this  band  was  a  poorly 
equipped  organisation  of  twenty-eight 


dollars  worth  of  merchandise  or  services 
toward  the  benefit  drawing  that  was  held 
in  conjunction  with  a  highly  successful 
Amateur  Hour. 

’The  Board  of  Education  also  caught 
the  “fever”  and  contributed  over  $500 
worth  of  added  equipment  such  as  sousa- 


HicktvilU  Band  blouomt  forth  for  the  Eattar  parade  in  $1250.00  worth  of  uniforms. 


members  and  included  every  student  in 
the  school  who  owned  an  instrument.  An 
active  instrumental  publicity  campaign 
wa.s  inaugurated  at  that  time  and  within 
a  few  weeks  over  seventy  beginners  were 
enrolled  in  the  classes  held  at  school. 

’The  Band  Mothers  Club  was  then  asked 
for  an  additional  twenty-five  uniforms. 
They,  however,  sensing  the  “Great  Awak¬ 
ening”,  drew  a  deep  breath  and  without 
a  penny  in  their  treasury,  went  into  debt 
for  $1250  for  a  complete  new  set  of  mili¬ 
tary  uniforms.  In  less  than  nine  months 
the  debt  w’as  cleared  and  there  was  a 
$60  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  mer¬ 
chants  responded  almost  100%  to  the  only 
donation  that  was  asked  and  at  that  time 
each  merchant  donated  from  one  to  three 


phone,  euphonium,  bell  lyra,  string  bass, 
etc. 

’The  band  members,  too,  caught  the 
spirit  and  began  to  work  as  they  never 
had  before.  They  worked  so  well  that 
they  appeared  in  public  twenty-nine  times 
that  year  and  In  addition,  with  the  en¬ 
larged  band,  played  thirteen  weekly  con¬ 
certs  during  the  summer  vacation  at  the 
special  request  of  the  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation. 

“Our  two  drum  majors,”  wrote  Direc¬ 
tor  Kooistra,  “are  the  high -stepping, 
peppy  variety  and  strut  and  twirl  with 
the  best  of  them.  The  smaller  one  is  in 
the  eighth  grade  and  is  also  an  acro¬ 
batic  dancer  with  several  medals  and 
trophies  in  her  collection.” 


He  Twirls  a  “Splnno” 

Brookfield,  Mo. — Karl  Elman  Thurman, 
named  for  Mischa  Elman  the  violinist,  has 
taken  an  active 
part  in  school 
music  since  enter¬ 
ing  the  fifth  grade. 

For  three  years 
he  played  first 
chair  solo  clarinet 
with  the  junior 
high  band,  and  he 
now  plays  bass 
clarinet  and 
contra  bass  ear- 
rusophone  with 
the  Brookfield 
high  school  con¬ 
cert  band  and 
symphonic  orches¬ 
tra.  He  also  plays 
the  alto  saxo¬ 
phone  and  last  year  Karl  placed  in  First 
division  in  Region  9  as  a  twirling  drum 
major. 

Karl  started  his  baton  twirling  with 
W.  W.  Bailey,  an  old  circus  performer  as 
his  teacher.  He  later  studied  with  Charles 
Benner,  Russell  Jacobs  and  Forrest  Mc¬ 
Allister.  His  director  is  his  father, 
W.  Elverett  ’Thurman,  who  is  supervisor  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  Brookfield. 


I  graduated  from  high  school  last  spring, 
but  your  magazine  is  still  “tops”  with  me ! 
I  enjoy  reading  it  more  than  any  other. — 
Mary  Jane  Knouse. 


The  Boy  Is  Versatile 

Highland  Park,  Illinois — Because  there 
was  a  need  of  a  French  horn  player  in  the 
high  school  band, 

Jerry  Baum  be¬ 
gan,  two  years 
ago,  his  study  on 
this  instrument. 

He  has  also  had 
two  years  of  piano 
and  three  years 
of  cornet  which 
he  played  in  the 
grade  school  band. 

After  two  sum¬ 
mers  of  playing 
with  the  North¬ 
western  Univer¬ 
sity  clinic  band 
and  one  summer 
in  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  orchestra, 

Jerry  can  well  say  that  he  has  had  ex¬ 
cellent  experience  and  training.  He  plans 
to  attend  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and 
then  try  out  for  the  Chicago  Civic  or¬ 
chestra. 


Karl  Elman  Thunnan 


Jerry  Baum 
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Pnetiee  and  Patience  Win 

Shantrock,  Tex. — Cecil  Oregs  credits  his  | 
Hucceas  as  a  First  division  drummer  in 

Region  6  to  two  _ 

things  —  his  own 
practicing  and  the 
patience  of  his 
band  director, 

Ulen  A.  Truax. 

Cecil  started  to 
take  drum  lessons 
in  19SB,  when,  be¬ 
cause  his  mother 
believed  he  had 
musical  talent,  he 
went  to  see  the 
band  director.  A 
year  later  he  en¬ 
tered  the  State 
contest  at  Ama¬ 
rillo  and  rated 
second  place.  An¬ 
other  year  of  hard  work  brought  him  first 

place  in  the  contest  held  at  Pampa.  This 
made  him  eligible  for  the  National  contest 
where  he  won  fourth  place.  I<ast  year  he 
reached  a  long-hoped-for  goal  when  he 
won  a  First.  He  plans  to  continue  with 

his  musical  career. 


Cecil  Gregg 


Wants  to  Conduct 

Hampton,  la. — ^Versatile  is  the  word  for 
Herbert  Beckman,  Jr.,  who  plays  the 
snare  drum  in  the 
Hampton  high 
school  band.  Al¬ 
though  he  placed 
First  in  Region 
in  1938  and  i 
ceived  his  Final 
Certificate  from 
the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Rudi¬ 
mentary  D  r  u  m- 
mers,  Herbert  has 
not  limited  his 
musical  education 
to  the  drum.  He 
has  taken  piano 
lessons,  sung  in 
the  glee  club,  and 
Herbert  Beekmsn,  Jr.  pUyed  the  ma¬ 
rimba  and  tympani.  He  has  had  a  year  of 
vocal  training  and  has  played  eight  years 
in  the  high  school  band  and  four  years  in 
the  Hampton  Municipal  band.  His  direc¬ 
tor  is  F.  J.  Grilfen.  Herbert  plans  to 
continue  his  band  work  as  a  student  and, 
later,  as  a  conductor. 


Judgeg  Praised  His  Performance 

La  Orande,  Ore. — Some  day  John  Mc¬ 
Manus  may  be  one  of  the  leading  music 
instructors  in  the 
country.  He’d  like 
to  continue  his 
musical  education 
with  this  aim  in 
view.  Last  year 
he  placed  in  First 
division  in  Region 
1,  and  Judges  rec¬ 
ommended  a  spe¬ 
cial  award  for  his 
“altogether  pleas¬ 
ing  and  fine  per¬ 
formance".  Jtdtn 
plays  the  clarinet 
in  the  high  school 
band,  the  orches¬ 
tra,  the  Eastern 

Oregon  Normal  John  McMsnut 
school  band  and  other  musical  organisa¬ 
tions.  He  has  also  played  in  the  All- 
Northwest  band  and  the  La  Grande  city 
band.  Andrew  Loney,  his  director,  is 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  public  schools. 


By  John  Alden 

Symphonic 

CONCERTO  IN  A  MINOR.  FOR  CLA¬ 
VIER.  FLUTE,  VIOLIN  AND  STRING 
ORCHESTRA  —  BACH.  Yella  PeeeJ, 
karpeiohord,  Frances  Blaisdell,  /lute, 
WUHarni  Kroll,  vioUn,  soith  string  orches¬ 
tra  conducted  by  Carl  Bamberger.  Victor 
Jf-SI4.  •  sides,  IZ-inch. 

In  this  rarely  performed  work,  the 
harpsichord  playing  of  Miss  Pessl  is  out¬ 
standing.  One  playing  of  this  recording 
may  sound  dull  and  uninviting,  but  con¬ 
tinued  playings  will  reveal  the  many  tech¬ 
nical  beauties.  The  flute,  violin  and  string 
orchestra  round  off  some  of  the  sharp 
comers  of  the  harpsichord  and  give  the 
work  an  appreciable  fullness.  A  very 
interesting  and  well-played  recording. 

SYMPHONY  NO.  I,  IN  F  MAJOR— 
BRAHMS.  Felix  Weingartner  and  the 
London  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Colum¬ 
bia  Set  351.  8  sides,  12-ineh. 

To  conduct  the  music  of  Brahms  prop¬ 
erly,  one  must  "weld”  as  well  as  direct 
in  order  to  produce  results  that  earn  en¬ 
thusiasm  from  an  audience.  Unless 
conductor  uses  this  process,  a  Brahms 
symphony  will  pull  apart  and  gaping  holes 
will  appear.  This  may  be  your  answer 
when  you  wonder  at  the  faults  brought 
out  by  a  badly  conducted  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  badly  performed  symphony  by 
Brahms.  Some  composers’  works  sound 
as  well  or  better  without  a  conductor — 
not  the  music  of  Brahms. 

Just  recently  Columbia  issued  the 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor.  This 
and  the  3rd  were  both  conducted  by  Felix 
Weingartner.  His  results  on  recording 
prove  his  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  German  composer’s  symphonies. 

At  this  writing,  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
is  playing  the  Brahms  3rd  on  the  air,  and 
it  strikes  me  people  who  own  this  set 
of  recordings  and  who  are  listening  to 
this  broadcast  feel  a  warm  glow  inside 
to  know  they  can  hear  it  again  as  much 
and  whenever  they  like. 

TODTENTANZ  ("DANCE  OF  DEATH”) 
— LISZT.  Kilenpi,  pianist,  and  Orchestre 
Bymphonique  o/  Paris  conducted  by  Sel- 
tnar  Meyrowitz.  Columbia  Set  X-I2t.  4 
sides,  l2-tnch. 

To  us,  the  title  "Dance  of  Death"  is 
nothing  more  than  a  handle  by  which  we 
might  later  identify  the  composition.  We 
heard  nothing  danceable  or  ghostly  about 
it,  such  as  one  hears  in  Saint-Saentf 
"Danse  Macabre".  What  we  heard  was  a 
very  pleasing  piano  concerto  in  miniature. 
There  were  very  distinct  movements,  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  concerto.  Lisst  nuiy  have 
had  the  germ  of  an  idea  for  a  concerto 
for  the  pianoforte,  but  wanted  to  write 
it  before  it  was  fully  grown. 

If  this  was  the  case,  Lisst  lost  nothing 
by  this  move.  He  gave  us  a  colorful, 
midget  masterpiece.  Not  having  heard 
this  work  before,  we  left  it  to  Kllenyi  and 
the  orchestra  to  impress  us.  And  favor¬ 
ably  impressed,  we  were. 

CONCERTO  NO.  24,  IN  C  MINOR^ 
MOZART.  Robert  Casadesus,  pianist,  and 
Orchestre  Symphonigue  of  Parts  conducted 
by  Eugene  Bigot.  Columbia  Set  356.  8 

sides.  12-inch. 


As  clean  and  refreshing  as  a  cool  glass 
of  water — as  sparkling  as  a  crystal  chan¬ 
delier.  This  is  simple,  straightforward 
music,  intended  to  entertain,  not  to  amase. 
Ehtceptionally  played  by  Robert  Casade¬ 
sus  who,  the  New  York  Post  said,  "ap¬ 
peared  a  bom  interpreter  of  Mosart". 
Fhccellent. 

HAVANAISE  —  SAINT-SAENS.  Jascha 
Heifetx,  violin,  and  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  John  Barbiroli. 
Victor  15347.  2  sides,  12-inoh. 

Heifets  has  so  long  been  heard  only  in 
solo  recitals,  it  is  good  to  hear  the 
artist’s  flawless  tone  and  technique 
coupled  with  the  solid  background  of  an 
orchestra.  It  would  be  hard  to  attempt 
to  criticise  a  Heifets  performance,  par¬ 
ticularly  this  one  on  Victor. 

Havanalse  is  a  dance  form  adopted  by 
the  Spanish,  originated  in  Cuba.  The  title 
may  sound  strange,  but  the  music  is  very 
familiar. 


NORWEIGIAN  DANCEIS  NO.  1  AND  4— 
GRIEG.  Grand  Orchestre  Symphonigue 
conducted  by  F.  Ruhlman.  Columbia 
69409-D.  2  sides,  12-4noh. 

Two  of  the  stirring  Norwegian  Dances 
of  Grelg  known  and  beloved  by  everyone. 
Often  we  hear  these  compositions  with 
liberal  portions  extracted,  but  this  record¬ 
ing  contains  these  dances  in  their  en¬ 
tirety.  This  is  the  simple  type  of  music, 
lovers  of  the  art  cut  their  teeth  on,  but 
the  dances  are  no  less  beautiful  on  that 
account  ! 

SECRET  OF  SUZANNE— OVERTURE— 
WOLF-FERRARI,  j  AND  SLAVONIC 
DANCE  IN  C  MAJOfl,  NO.  16— DVORAK. 
Boston  "Pops”  Orchestra.  Victor  4412. 

2  sides,  10-inch. 

Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor  of  the  Boston 
"Pops”  Orchestra,  must  be  a  very  vital 
person.  His  music  on  recording  even  in¬ 
jects  us  with  his  vigorous  spirit.  It  takes 
someone  with  fire  and  dash  to  conduct 
these  two  works  in  a  way  that  commands 
an  enthusiastic  "hooray!” 

GYMNOPFaJIE  NO.  1  AND  2— ERIK 
SATIE.  Leopold  Stokowski  and  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Orchestra.  Victor  1965.  2  aides, 
10-inch. 

Two  dainty  miniatures  of  ethereal  love¬ 
liness-exquisite  gems  of  melody.  We 
could  rave  for  pages  about  these  two 
short  works  by  Satie.  Call  in  a  friend, 
play  this  record  without  telling  him  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  and  we’ll  wager  he’ll  not 
be  long  in  asking,  “What  is  it?  Who 
wrote  it?"  and  will  fairly  bubble  with 
enthusiasm.  They  are  pure  delight.  Put 
Victor  1965  on  your  “must  get”  list. 

GAITE  PARISIENNE,  BALLET— OF¬ 
FENBACH,  ARRANGED  BY  ROSEN¬ 
THAL.  Efrem  Kurts  conducting  the 
London  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Colum¬ 
bia  Set  X-116.  4  aides,  12-4i»oh. 

This  time  the  praise  goes  to  Columbia 
for  issuing  this  exciting  ballet  music. 
Efrem  Kurts  has  been  the  regular  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo 
this  season,  and  therefore  knows  whereof 
he  conducts  on  this  set. 

The  two  records  are  packed  with  lovely 
melodies,  familiar  ones,  and  thrilling  music 
full  of  life.  If  the  Barcarolle  from  the 
“Tales  of  Hoffman"  is  the  extent  of  your 
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S.  M.  Clamour  Chair  Selection  for  April 


Clarit  Gabla,  bawaral  Hara  comat  Noah  Knappar,  Bowlin9  Graan,  Ohio. 


knowledra  of  Offenbach’s  music,  get  this 
album  and  find  out  what  you’ve  been 
mlasinr.  It’s  a  standout  release! 

Popular 

10  FAVORITE  DANC;B  TUNES  OF 
CAFE  SOCIETY.  Played  by  Ruby  New- 
matt  and  his  Orchestra.  Decca  Album 
No.  17. 

Like  Cafe  Society  itaeif,  this  aibum  is 
smooth,  smart  and  sophisticated.  Not  de¬ 
signed  for  Jitterbugs,  but  rather  for  peopie 
who  iike  to  keep  a  flne  remembrance  of 
some  of  the  best  popular  tunes  through 
the  years.  Included  are:  Pm  Just  Wild 
About  Harry,  Darktown  Strutters’  Ball, 
Who,  I’ll  Bee  You  Again,  Love  for  Sale, 
By  Myself,  Night  and  Day,  Smoke  Oets  in 
Your  Eyes,  and  /  Get  a  Kick  Out  of  You. 
Adelaide  Moffett  and  Ray  Morton  furnish 
attractive  vocal  choruses. 

I.Arry  Clinton  swings  Gilbert  and  Sulli¬ 
van  on  Victor  26161.  Vocalist  Ford  Leary 
sings  Sweet  Little  Buttercup  from  "H.  M. 
S.  Pinafore”  and  I’ve  Oot  a  Little  List 
from  ‘"The  Mikado”  is  Bea  Wain’s  offer¬ 
ing.  ’The  latter  gets  our  vote. 

Eddie  South  and  his  Orchestra  recorded 
on  Bluebird  10118  Hejre  Kati,  a  Hun¬ 
garian  dance,  and  Marcheta.  We  liked 
Eddie’s  flne  Addling  but  the  fast,  Jumpy 
rhythm  dates  this  recording.  Sounds  like 
a  Jass  Age  disc.  Not  so  good. 

Victor  26169  is  a  Benny  Goodman  wax¬ 
ing,  with  Martha  ’Tilton’s  lilting  voice 
doing  Shut-Eye  and  Oood  for  Nothin’  But 
Love.  The  first  is  not  up  to  the  Goodman 
par,  but  the  second  tune  warms  the 
cockles  of  our  danceable  heart.  Good 
stuff.  ’The  melody  carried  by  the  full  sax 
section  punctuated  by  Jets  of  steaming 
hot  brass  sounds  like  the  old  Goodman  li 
the  groove. 

Let’s  Stop  the  Clock  and  Romance  Puns 
in  the  Family  gets  swung  very  sophisti- 
catedly  by  Richard  Himber  and  sung  by 
Stuart  Allen.  Smooth  and  very  swell ! 
Victor  26162. 

By  all  means  rush  out  and  get  Victor 
2616,5.  It's  a  Hal  Kemp  Job  with  Bob 
Allen  singing  You’ve  Oot  Me  Crying  Again 
and  Heart  of  Stone  t  If  you  don’t  already 
know  It,  the  latter  tune  Is  a  knockout — 
especially  the  way  Hal  and  Bob  docit. 

Bing  Crosby  whipped  out  two  new 
waxes  for  Decca  this  month.  Between  a 
Kiss  and  a  Sigh  and  My  Melancholy  Baby 
on  No.  2289,  and  Let  Vs  Tie  the  Old  For¬ 
get-Me-Not  on  No.  2278.  A  little  ot  the 
old  huskiness  has  come  back  to  the  Crosby 
quality  and  makes  these  records  tops. 

Decca  picked  a  good  team  when  it  paired 
Rudy  Vallee  and  Frances  Langford  t 
record  two  tunes  from  ’’The  Boys  from 
Syracuse”.  There’s  enough  contrast  In 
the  easy  voices  of  the  two  top  radio  stars 
to  make  The  Shortest  Day  of  the  Year 
and  This  Can’t  Be  Love  sure-fire.  Harry 
Sosnik  supplies  the  music.  Decca  No. 
2248. 

Glen  Gray  and  the  Casa  Loma  Orches¬ 
tra  do  not  claim  to  be  either  a  swing 
band,  or  a  smooth  band,  but  if  called  upon 
the  boys  can  ease  into  one  or  the  ether 
classifications  and  do  a  bang-up  Job.  This 
is  the  case  on  Decca  2292.  Could  Be  Is 
swing,  with  a  Pee  Wee  Hunt  vocal.  A 
bit  slower  and  smoother  is  /  Won’t  Be¬ 
lieve  It  with  Clyde  Burke  subbing  for 
Kenny  Sargent. 


Band  at  Conference 
By  Leon  Katz 
Abhland,  Kentucky — Eighteen  mem- 
bera  ot  the  crack  seventy-five  piece 
Ashland  high  school  band  attended  the 
Southern  music  educators  conference 


Handsome  and  erect  in  his  uniform, 
Noah  Knepper  is  an  excellent  model 
for  school  musicians.  A  good  looking 
appearance  of  members  of  the  band  or 
orchestra  and  soloists  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  musical 
world. 

Of  course  if  one  is  blessed,  as  Noah 
is,  with  a  pair  of  attractive,  dark  eyes 
and  a  smile  that  causes  female  hearts 
to  skip  a  beat,  well,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter. 

Noah  is  an  oboe  playing  senior  in 
the  Bowling  Green  high  school  and  has 
won  First  division  twice  in  the  state 


held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  March  4-8.  Di¬ 
rector  John  Lewis  and  his  band  are 
polishing  up  their  music  technique  for 
the  regional  solo  and  ensemble  meet 
at  Morehead,  Kentucky,  March  26th. 

Two  Brilliemt  Men  Join 
Warmelin  Music  School 

Chicago,  III. — Ed  Miller,  former 
tenor  sax  man  with  Bob  Crosby,  Ben 


contest.  Playing  first  chair  oboe  in  the 
Toledo  Philharmonic  orchestra  and  the 
Bowling  Green  state  university  orches¬ 
tra  for  the  past  two  years,  Noah  has 
made  a  remarkable  name  for  himself 
in  Northwestern  Ohio.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Michigan  band  clinic 
for  the  past  three  summers  and  played 
1st  chair  oboe  under  Mr.  William  D. 
Revelli.  He  is  a  member  of  the  high 
school  chorus,  which  also  has  won 
First  division  at  the  state  contest  for 
the  past  three  years.  And  on  the  piano 
Noah  is  expert. 

Winchester  Richard  is  his  director. 


Pollack  and  other  nationally-known 
name  bands,  is  now  affiliated  with  the 
Warmelin  l^hofrf  of  Music  and  will 
teach  the  modern  style  of  saxophone 
playing. 

David  Bennett,  well-known  band  ar¬ 
ranger  of  Chicago,  is  also  identified 
with  the  Warmelin  school  and  will 
teach  modem  harmony  and  arranging. 

Learn  to  laugh  at  the  thing  you  love 
most,  even  though  It  be  youraelt 
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The  S.  M.  Baton  Twirling  Department 


By  W.  B.  Williford,  Jr. 
Director,  Carthoce,  Mias.  School  Band 

In  plannins  a  concert  last  fall,  I  decided 
to  add  variety  to  the  program  by  putting 
my  drum  major  on  the  stage  for  a  twirl¬ 
ing  exhibition.  She  had  not  been  twirling 
very  long  and  knew  only  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  twirls. 

I  wanted  to  make  the  twirls  she  knew 
as  flashy  as  possible,  and  decided  to  do  so 
by  lighting  her  batons  and  darkening  the 
auditorium.  The  first  thing  we  tried  was 
putting  small  fiashllghts  on  the  batona 
It  didn’t  make  a  good  appearance  and 
made  the  batons  too  heavy.  We  found 
that  the  best  appearance  was  made  by 
putting  sparklers  on  the  ends  of  the 
batona  This  was  much  flashier  than  the 
flashlights  and  considerably  cheaper. 

We  used  this  for  our  concert  and  later 
at  a  basketWlI  game.  The  twlrler  drew 
good  applause  at  both. 

The  main  trouble  we  had  was  in  light¬ 
ing  the  ^>arklers.  Lighting  them  with 
matches  was  too  slow.  However,  we  got 
a  gasoline  blow-torch  out  of  the  chemistry 
lab  which  did  the  trick. 

This  may  help  some  of  the  fellows  solve 
the  problem  of  filling  up  the  between-the- 
halves  period  of  some  of  the  night  foot¬ 
ball  games  next  fall. 

TWIRLING  FOR  CONTESTS 
By  James  William  Caldwell, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Tou  have  read  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  many  excellent  articles  on  twirling 
written  by  Forrest  McAllister,  Wesley 
Leas,  Major  Boothe  and  many  other  well 
known  contest  olficials.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  suggestions  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  twirling  contestant.  I  have 
participated  in  eighteen  contests  in  tlie 
last  three  yeara 

Let’s  take  the  day  of  the  contest,  for 
instance,  and  see  what  is  going  on  around 
ua  Willie  is  practicing  high  throwa  He 
throws  the  baton  up  in  the  air,  and  v/here 
it  lights  he  does  not  know.  Now  Willie 


has  the  wrong  idea  in  practicing  throws. 
One  must  judge  his  distance  and  keep  his 
eye  on  the  baton.  When  the  baton  comes 
down,  catch  it  even  with  your  waist  fa 
contest  requirement)  and  go  into  another 
twirl  with  just  as  much  grace  as  you  put 
in  the  high  throw. 

High  throws  are  fascinating  and  to 
drop  is  a  shame.  If  you  do  drop  one, 
don’t  reach  down  and  fumble  with  it.  In 
a  recent  National  contest  I  attended,  a 
drum  major  dropped  his  baton ;  with  a 
red  face  he  stooped  down  to  pick  it  up, 
but  alas,  it  didn’t  seem  to  be  there.  I 
can  imagine  his  embarrassment  as  he 
bent  down  and  fumbled  for  it.  If  you 
drop,  a  good  way  to  pick  it  up  is  with 
your  foot.  Roll  the  baton  with  your  foot 
and  put  your  toe  in  under  the  baton  as 
it  rolls  toward  you  and  flip  it  high  into 
the  air.  This  little  trick  will  cover  up 
your  drop. 

Over  across  the  road  is  Bill,  whose 
twirling  is  smooth  and  he  has  speed,  but 
he  lacks  military  bearing.  ’The  judges 
rule  on  smoothness  and  speed  and  mil¬ 
itary  bearing.  ’These  are  Important  fac¬ 
tors  in  winning  a  contest.  If  Bill  had 
learned  good  posture  when  practicing,  he 
wouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  it.  A  drum 
major  should  keep  an  even  speed  in  all 
his  twirls  and  throwa  Practice  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  accomplish  thla  I 
find  that  if  I  work  up  a  six  minute  (time 
usually  given  in  a  contest)  routine,  I 
can  execute  my  twirls  gracefully. 

As  we  watch  Bill  practice,  along  comes 
another  contestant  who  has  two  batons 
in  his  hand.  He  thinks  that  he  will  twirl 
two  and  win  the  contest,  but  don’t  let 
him  scare  you,  because  no  drum  major 
can  work  up  enough  twirls  with  two 
batons  to  win  a  contest.  I  twirled  two 
at  the  V.  F.  W.  National  contest  as  an 
exhibition  only.  I  once  heard  a  judge 
tell  a  contestant  who  was  trying  to  twirl 
two  batons  to  go  home  and  learn  to  twirl 
one  and  then  come  back  the  next  year. 

I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  to  contestants: 


TksM  four  smart  twirUrs  Head  the  parada  and  ralaata  a  cataract  of  applauta  at  the 
procattion  takas  Main  Street. 


JhiLfiagsunt 
"BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


Designed  end  constructed  by 
master  craftsmen  to  standards  of 
perfection  obtainable  only  in  in¬ 
struments  which  list  at  much 
higher  prices — 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE  with:  Comets, 
Trumpets,  Trombones,  Upright 
AHos,  Bell  Front  Altos,  Upright 
Baritones,  Bell  Front  Baritones, 
Mellophones,  Single  and  Double 
French  Horns,  Upright  Basses,  E|) 
and  BBj)  Sousaphones. 


Write  for  descriptive  circulars. 


OHIO  BAND 

INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Inc. 
2845  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


An  excellent  line  of  band  instru¬ 
ments,  built  expressly  for  school 


use. 


OF  QUAUTY 
POPULARLY  PRICED” 


iMiool  #lM<t  l^ccHm  of  V|e  iRwrtciaii 
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1.  When  twirling,  try  to  keep  in  a  rel¬ 
ative  position  and  don’t  move  around  too 
much.  Put  your  feet  in  a  Arm  place  and 
stand  at  attention,  but  do  not  stand  as 
straight  as  a  ramrod; 'act  natural. 

2.  Use  a  center  balanced  baton  (not  a 
double  ball  one). 

3.  Keep  on  one  long  twirl  long  enough 
for  the  Judge  to  see  it. 

4.  Keep  the  baton  revolving  at  a  uni¬ 
form  speed. 

5.  Be  graceful. 

6.  Use  a  snappy  salute.  This  will  help 
you  to  gain  points. 

7.  Answer  in  a  military  way  all  ques¬ 
tions  the  judges  ask  you.  Do  not  say 
"yep”  or  “nope”,  but  answer  “yes,  sir” 
and  “no,  sir”. 

8.  Smile.  This  is  an  important  feature. 
Do  not  fail  to  smile  or  keep  a  pleasant 
look  on  your  face. 


Swing  and  See  the  World 

Winthrop,  Mass. — Mr.  Albert  K.  Keieher, 
Jr.,  conductor  of  the  Winthrop  high  school 
band  and  orches- 
tra,  gets  into  - 

swing  as  a  side- 
The  “Boston- 

ians”,  a  ten  piece  ^ 
dance  band,  is  Mr. 

Keleher’s 

pride  1 

This  popular  or- 
c  h  e  s  t  r  a  which 
boasts  a  standing  ^ 

library 
numbers,  a  vocal- 
vocal 

carries 

system 

standa  Last  year, 
they  played  a 

West  Indies  cruise  Albert  E.  Keieher,  Jr. 
for  the  French  Line  and  on  April  7  this 
year,  they  are  starting  on  a  similar  cruise 
to  Jamaica  and  Havana  for  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line. 

Region  3  Contest  at  Indianapolis, 
in  May 

Indianapolis,  Indiana — The  great  con¬ 
test  for  Region  3  division  of  the  National 
School  Band  Association  will  be  held  here 
on  May  18,  19,  and  20.  This  contest  is 
for  orchestras,  ensembles,  both  wind  and 
string  and  solos  from  the  same  groups. 
The  Region  3  vocal  contest  will  be  held 
at  Anderson,  Indiana  the  previous  week¬ 
end,  May  11,  12  and  13. 

Band  contests  are  not  included  in  the 
association’s  activities  for  1939. 


Resorters  Aid  Band 

Stuart,  Florida — The  Stuart  school 
band,  started  only  ten  months  ago, 
now  has  full  instrumentation  and  new 
uniforms  for  sixty  members  and  is 
ready  to  enter  the  State  contest  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  which  is  38  miles 
south  of  here. 

As  Stuart  is  a  resort  town,  the  win¬ 
ter  visitors  have  helped  greatly  in  rais¬ 
ing  |1,800  for  the  band,  and  they  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  fine  music  the 
band  is  playing,  by  crowding  the  city 
park  on  concert  nights.  Several  of  the 
guests  presented  the  band  with  a  lyra- 
bell. 

St.  Louis  Star-Times:  The  thrill  of 
discovery  is  gone,  but  you  get  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea  when  at  last  you  hit  the 
knack  of  making  an  electric  rasor  work. 


At  Last 

A  Practice  Baton 

Weighted,  balanced,  beautifully  finished,  sci¬ 
entifically  correct  in  every  detail  for  fast 
smooth  Iwirling.  And  at  a  low  price. 

Only  *2 

[  1  Practo  Baton 

For  \  1  Full  year  subscription  to 
^  I  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


T  Don't  confuse  this  with  homemade  batons, 
or  the  common  "hickory  sticks"  offered  at 
similar  prices.  The  "Practo"  is  designed  ac- 
;  cording  to  official  twirling  requirements;  per- 
f  fectly  oalanced,  correct  length  and  weight, 
rubber  tipped. 

A  Beautiful  Baton 

The  "Practo"  is  beautifully  finished  in  silver 
duco  with  gold  ball  and  has  the  feel  and 
appearance  of  polished  metal.  Yet  it  is  so 
!  low  priced  that  it  can  be  used  freely  for  the 
I  roughest  practice,  saving  your  standard 
metal  twirler  for  parade  and  contest  work. 

Start  a  Twirling  Class  Now 

Every  school  boy,  and  girl,  should  now  take 
;  up  twirling  with  a  "Practo"  baton.  Start  a 
!  class  in  your  school.  Every  pupil  can  afford 
a  "Practo".  Remember,  you  get  a  full  year's 
I  subscription  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 

10  big  issues,  with  a  twirling  feature  every 
month,  news  and  pictures  of  school  twirlers 
everywhere. 

Send  your  order  now,  individual  or  group. 

5%  discount  on  orders  for  10  or  more  for 
single  shipment.  Act  at  once,  this  offer  may 
be  withdrawn.  Don't  delay.  Send  your 
fn  order,  with  money  order,  or  check  to 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IIHnois 
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DATES  SET  FOR 
BIG  CHICAGOUND 
MUSIC  FESTIVAL 


Chicago,  III. — ^The  tenth  annual  Chi- 
cagoland  Music  Festival,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Philip  Maxwell,  will  be  held 
Saturday  night,  August  19,  in  Soldier 
Field.  The  third  festival  luncheon  will 
be  held  Fi’iday  noon,  August  18,  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Stevens  Hotel. 
Carrie  Jacobs  Bond  will  be  the  guest 
of  honor. 

During  the  last  nine  years,  45,000 
men,  women  and  children  have  taken 
part  in  the  festival  programs  and  they 
have  been  applauded  by  nearly  900,000 
spectators.  In  addition  to  the  audi¬ 
ences,  millions  have  listened  to  the 
entertainments  over  the  radio. 

The  Chicagoland  festivals,  the  first 
of  their  kind  ever  to  be  held  on  the 
North  American  continent,  have  in¬ 
spired  other  cities  to  hold  similar 
events.  This  winter  the  Miami  Daily 
News  staged  an  outdoor  festival  copied 
after  The  Tribune’s  and  this  summer 
preliminary  contests  will  be  held  at 
East  Moline,  and  Urbana,  Ill.,  Whiting 
and  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Henry  Weber,  director  of  music  for 
radio  station  WON,  is  the  general  mu¬ 
sical-conductor  of  the  festival:  Noble 
Cain,  the  general  choral  conductor. 
Fred  Miller  will  be  in  charge  of  field 
events  and  Captain  Howard  Stube, 
chairman,  band  instrumental  contests. 

For  this  reunion  festival  again  there 
will  be  contests  for  adult  and  Juvenile 
bands,  men,  women  and  mixed  chor¬ 
uses,  vocalists  (16  years  of  age  and 
over)  vi<riinists,  cornetists,  baton 
twirlers,  and  this  year  for  the  first 
time — accordionists.  Complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  festival  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  Festival  Headquarters,  Trib¬ 
une  Tower,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Penn* a  Prepare  for  Big 

Event  at  Selinegrove 

aelinagrove.  Pa. — Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  All-Master  Band  Festival  will 
hold  its  sessions  on  Susquehanna  Uni¬ 
versity’s  campus  at  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
for  the  third  consecutive  year  on  April 
27,  28  and  29.  This  annual  Festival, 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  of  its  kind 
in  the  Blast,  brings  together  160  to  200 
of  the  better  high  school  musicians 
picked  from  Central  Pennsylvania  high 
schools.  They  are  rehearsed  for  two 
days  before  playing  their  Festival 
grand  concert  under  the  baton  of  some 
great  conductor.  This  year  Ernest  Wil¬ 
liams  will  conduct 

Another  attraction  for  the  young 
musicians  will  be  the  appearance  of 
youthful  Doris  Fox,  of  Johnstown,  Pa., 
as  a  trombone  soloist.  Miss  Fox  is  one 
of  the  ranking  young  musicians  of  the 
country  and  has  already  appeared  as  a 


Girl  with  Harp 


Mott  pictaroiquo  of  oli  inttniiiio«H, 
porhapt,  it  tiio  harp,  hold  ttia  more 
baautifui  in  thought  bacauta  of  itt 
mythically  angelic  auociationt.  Jean 
Taylor,  Iowa  City  harpitt,  entered  her 
firtt  regional  contett  latt  year.  Al¬ 
though  the  had  been  ttudying  harp 
but  a  year  and  one-half  at  tha  time, 
the  wat  awardad  Second  divition. 
She  it  hopeful  of  getting  an  unquali¬ 
fied  Rrtt  in  spring  compatitiont. 


soloist  with  a  number  of  the  leading 
bands. 

Professor  Elrose  L.  Allison,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Susquehanna  Conservatory 
of  Music  faculty  and  director  of  the 
Susquehanna  University  Band,  is  the 
resident-conductor  of  the  Festival  band 
and  organizer  of  the  All-Master  Band 
Pestival. 


Band  Makes  Great  Gains 

Euclid,  Ohio — The  Central  High  School 
Band  hails  this  year  as  the  most  success¬ 
ful  in  Its  history.  Particularly  active 
in  all  student  affairs  the  Band  presented 
many  interesting  formations  on  the  Foot¬ 
ball  field  thus  adding  color  to  the  Ath¬ 
letic  activities.  Combining  with  the  Or¬ 
chestra  the  Band  has  presented  a  series 
of  concerts  during  the  Winter  months 
to  add  much  needed  instruments  to  the 
Music  departments.  These  concerts  Jiave 
been  enthusiastically  received  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  Band  will  this  year  enter  the 
State  Contest. 

John  Beck,  director  of  the  Band  who 
has  been  at  Euclid  for  ten  years  feels 
that  interest  in  the  instrumental  music 
in  this  city  is  increasing  rapidly.  The 
number  of  pupils  now  participating  in 
Bands  or  orchestras,  including  Junior 
groups  is  126%  greater  than  it  was  last 
September.  The  preparatory  groups  and 
the  High  School  Orchestra  are  under  the 
direction  of  Dale  Harper. 


Woe  Is  Me 


Thanks  Pal 

The  School  Musician 

Please  consider  this  a  “very  personal” 
note.  I  have  been  wondering  monthly, 
as  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  comes  to  my 
desk  why  the  orchestras  and  string  solo¬ 
ists  do  not  get  at  least  some  mention  or 
a  picture  now  and  then  of  one  of  our  fine 
string  soloists  on  the  cover  page.  It  looks 
to  several  orchestra  directors  in  Indiana, 
as  if  the  Bands  are  trying  to  push  the 
orchestras  off  as  “poor  relatives”.  We 
have  a  hard  time  to  keep  our  orchestra 
going  because  we  do  not  wear  a  uniform 
and  play  for  the  “games”.  And  all  we 
ask  is,  “Give  us  a  break  now  and  then 
In  o«ir  school  paper  the  same  as  the  bands 
get." — O.  P.  Sloane,  Evantville,  Indiana. 


Tou  couldn’t  have  done  me  a  greater 
favor,  Mr.  Sloane,  than  to  bring  this  sub¬ 
ject  out  in  the  open  by  writing  me  this 
letter.  The  subject  matter  is  definitely 
my  pet  peeve.  For  the  past  five  years,  I 
have  begged,  bartered  and  bullied  school 
orchestra  directors  to  send  In  news,  pic¬ 
tures  and  publishable  Information  about 
their  orchestral  activities  and  themselves. 
And  what  do  they  do.  Lean  back  in  their 
smug  complacency  and  never  write  a  tine. 
In  fact,  Mr,  Sloane,  I  do  not  recall  that 
yon  have  ever  sent  anything  for  publica¬ 
tion  about  your  orchestra. 

Even  the  president  of  your  association, 
Mr.  Adam  P.  Lesinsky,  whom  I  insist  upon 
regarding  as  my  very  dear  friend,  an¬ 
swers  my  letters  as  though  they  were 
never  written.  News  of  national  as  well 
as  state  and  individual  orchestral  affairs 
is  kept  in  remote  secrecy.  Actually,  it  is 
breaking  my  heart. 

Elven  those  who  conduct  both  band  and 
orchestra,  when  they  write  to  me,  send 
liages  and  pictures  about  their  bands,  but 
never  a  whimper  about  their  orchestras. 
It  must  be  the  retiring  infiuence  of  Bach 
and  Beethoven.  The  same  director  who, 
in  his  brilliant  and  brass  buttoned  band 
uniform,  will  turn  somersaults  for  pub¬ 
licity,  is  a  shy  and  retiring  mouse  when 
he  steps  to  his  orchestral  podium. 

The  criticism  you  make  is  a  sad  and 
deplorable  fact  but  it  is  something  you 
orchestra  men  will  have  to  correct  within 
yourselves.  I  await  action. — EM. 


“ — Like  a  Melody” 

Cherokee,  Oklahoma — “I  am  going  to 
keep  up  my  study  of  the  flute  .  .  .  and 
some  day  play  in 
a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra,”  says 
Barbara  Bridges, 
superior  flute 
player  in  the  band 
under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Jack 
Elliott.  She  has 
won  First  division 
at  each  district 
contest  since  she 
was  a  freshman 
and  has  even 
taken  to  playing 
over  the  air,  over 
KOCY,  Oklahoma 
City.  Barbara 
graduates  this  Berbers  Bridget 
year  and  hopes  to  enter  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music  at  Philadelphia. 


r 


Your  Embouchxire 

(Conlinued  from  page  8) 

have  been  greatly  criticized  and  ridi¬ 
culed  by  teachers  who  literally  flood 
the  country  with  their  pupils  who  are 
unable  to  meet  this  requirement.  The 
high  register  is  to  be  found  in  our 
modern  arrangements  because  com¬ 
posers  are  aware  of  its  potentialities 
and  have  deflnite  knowledge  that  cer¬ 
tain  teachers  and  performers  are 
capable  of  executing  it. 

Let  me  urge  students  of  brass  in¬ 
struments  to  take  inventory  immedi¬ 
ately  before  it  is  too  late.  If  you 
honestly  believe  you  are  on  the  right 
road  and  that  you  are  producing  a 
full,  true  tone  on  the  correct  forma¬ 
tion,  you  may  be  sure  that  anything 
you  practice  will  be  of  help  to  you. 
But  when  a  formation  is  used  that 
Just  happened,  or  “grew”,  then  you 
are  wasting  time  regardless  of  what 
exercises  you  practice.  You  will  fre¬ 
quently  hear  of  musicians  who  spend 
hours  in  diligent  practice  but  admit 
they  seem  to  be  at  a  stand-still,  or 
else  sliding  backwards.  Strive  toward 
your  goal — establish  a  correct  forma¬ 
tion — and  stick  with  it. 

How  quickly  you  realize  that  you 
are  on  the  wrong  track  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  yourself.  Some  individuals 
are  satisfled  with  very  little, — others, 
less  than  that, — and  some  are  never 
satisfled.  We  also  have  with  us  the 
student  who  adopts  the  attitude — “Oh 
well,  what's  the  use?”  Such  is  human 
nature.  But  if  you  are  not  producing, 
and  are  sincere  in  wanting  to,  don’t 
let  anyone  convince  you  “It  will  come 
later!”  YOU  must  DO  something 
about  it. 


Ensemble  Drumming 

{CoHlinurd  from  page  15) 

Inc.  It  is  for  three  snare  drums,  cym¬ 
bals  and  bass  drum,  bell  lyre  and 
piano.  (The  bell  lyre  and  piano  parts 
are  optional.) 

An  audience  always  enjoys  a  good, 
snappy  drumbeat.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  play  melody  and  harmony  parts  on 
the  drums,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
write  more  catchy,  rhythmic  beats  to 
encourage  our  young  drummers.  I 
would  like  to  have  more  instructors 
enter  the  fleld  of  writing  for  drum 
ensembles.  Let  me  offer  these  sug¬ 
gestions  for  writing  a  selection:  in¬ 
clude  rhythms  to  be  played  in  unison, 
give  each  drum  a  solo  bit,  divide  a 
rhytbm  by  having  each  drum  play  a 
few  notes,  or  a  measure  or  two,  and 
you  will  have  a  novelty  for  your  con¬ 
cert  program  which  will  hold  your 
audience  in  rapt  attention. 

The  ensemble  will  help  to  create 
much  more  interest  in  your  drum  sec¬ 
tion;  it  gives  the  section  something  of 


•^Ne4AA  SfUUna  jHue 

Welcome  as  the  ‘lowers  in  May”,  to  every  boy  and  girl  who  loves  the  drum, 
every  music  director,  is  this  new  spring  issue  of  The  Ludwrig  Drummer,  the 
most  widely  read,  most  interesti^  and  instructive  drummer’s  magazine 
published.  9  You’ll  want  to  read  Bobby  Christian’s  interesting  article  on 
“Solid  Dance  Drumming”,  with  an  even  dozen  examples  of  modem  awing 
beats.  Tympanists  will  find  Ben  Vitto’s  article  on  tympani  both  interesting 
and  edncationaL  Then  there  are  scores  of  tips  from  and  for  tapsters— new 
stunts,  new  ideas  you’ll  want  to  try.  And  of  course  you’ll  enjoy  the  pictnres 
of  top>notch  drammers  showing  the  equipment  they  use.  0  To  keep  yon  posted 
on  what’s  new,  different,  and  better  in  drams  ana  traps 
there’s  page  after  page  of  sparkling  new  merchandise- 
new  HhSMk  pedal,  new  wire  brashes,  new  cymbal 
holders  and  rubber  cymbal  seat,  new  tunable  Tom- 
Toms,  new  Apollo  Vibra-Celeste,  and  new  drum  outfits, 
featuring  the  great  new  Swing  ^nsation  outfit. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 

This  new,  spring,  Ludwig  Drummer  is  ready  for  you. 
Free  for  the  asking.  Send  postal  at  once.  Limited 
edition.  Send  now,  rush,— today.  ttn 

lUDUIIG  &  lUDUIIG,  ini. 

41S  toSwta  SMs.,  tail  Ms.  WatssH  Avs.  (Fsnssrty  Unasta  St.) 
CHICA«0,  ILLINOIS 
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THE  PEER  OF  PRE¬ 
BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

UnivoTMlIy  accopted  and  acknowledged  the  peer  of  Pre-Band 
instruments;  more  generally  used  in  the  grade-school  rooms  of 
the  nation  than  any  other  single  instrument,  the  Saxette  and  the 
Saxette  Method  are  doing  most  to  "Make  America  Musical." 

BE  SURE  TO  START  YOUR  CLASSES  WITH 

THE  ORIGINAL  SAXETTE 

Endorsed  by  Music  Leaders  Everywhere 

Yoars  in  pnrfncting,  wHk  thn  grndn  tckoolt  of  DoUwnro,  Ohio,  at  a  practical 
aiparimantal  laboratory,  tlia  Saiatta,  and  mathod  ara  mueically  corract  in 
avary  datail,  attura  rapid  prograu,  aliminata  misfitt,  and  alraady  kava  baan 
tka  starting  basis  of  many  of  Hta  finast  bands  and  instrumantal  soloists  in  our 
schools. 

Easy  to  Play 

Tka  naw  Saxatta  is  so  aasv  to  play,  and  tka 
Saiatta  matkod  so  simpla,  alamantary,  and  pro- 
grassiva,  tkat  Saiatta  classas 
can  ba  taught  and  quickly  da- 
valopad,  by  any  tMckar,  in 
any  grada  abova  third. 


FREE  Tryout 


Send  for 
Trial  Sample 


To  prova  this  wa  will  gladly  sand  a  naw  instrumant  and  instruction  book, 
"Tka  Saiatta  Mathod,"  to  any  music  supervisor,  for  15  days'  fraa  tryout. 
This  is  tka  only  way  you  can  raally  saa  tka  simplicity,  tka  baauty,  and 
tka  fundamental  certainty  of  this  method.  Endorsed  by  such  leaders  as 
6lan  J.  Ford,  Joliet,  III.;  H.  A.  VanderCook,  Chicago;  A.  S.  Miascar, 
Pittsburgh;  Laon  V.  Metcalf,  noted  composer;  and  counhau  others.  Priced 
in  easy  reach  of  avary  child.  Special  quantity  discounts  to  schools. 

Music  taackars,  directors,  supervisors,  write  at  once 
for  full  information  and  a  copy  of  our  fascinating,  illus¬ 
trated  book,  "Tka  Gama  of  Music  Building."  Sand  today. 

This  places  you  under  no  obligation. 


Saxette 


Delaware,’ Ohio 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 


DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 

B  S.  Mvnr  St.,  Aarara,  n..  U.  S.  A 


NEW  LIGATURE 

FREES  YOUR  TONE  25'>o 

I  mproves  resonance, 

_  ,, _ ^  quality,  volume  Reeds 

ond  mouthpieces  lost 
7;v.  _  longer  For  clarinet  or 

1.^  '•  local 

Sclmer  dealer's 
MAGNI-TONE  Price  SI 


ELKHART.  INDIANA 


Patronize  the  Advertisers  who 
make  this  magazine  possible. 


intereat  on  which  to  work.  It  will 
cause  the  drbmmer  to  be  more  care¬ 
ful  in  the  execution  of  his  rudiments, 
for  he  has  no  one  to  cover  up  his 
errors.  He  also  must  concentrate  on 
his  counting,  in  fact  all  must  count 
together,  for  the  slightest  error  in  one 
of  the  entries,  will  ruin  the  rhythm 
of  one  of  the  themes.  To  sum  it  all 
up,  I  think  that  the  formation  of  drum 
ensembles  will  create  much  more  team 
work  among  the  drummers  and  give 
us  much  better  drum  sections. 


The  French  Horn 

(CoHtiHurJ  from  page  II) 

tion  to  the  overture,  Der  Freiachutz, 
gives  the  horns  a  passage  in  the  first 
part  that  suggests  the  mysterious 
beauty  of  moonlight  in  the  forest.  One 
of  the  most  famous  horn  solos  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Nocturne  of  Felix 
Mendelssohn’s  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream. 

The  use  of  a  muted  horn  to  imitate 
a  cracked  bell  by  Jules  Massenet  in 
his  Scenes  Pictoresque  gives  an 
idea  as  to  the  variety  of  effects  that 
can  be  obtained  by  a  horn.  In  Peter 
and  the  Wolf,  Serge  Prokofieff  has  an 
oboe  to  quack  as  a  duck  and  three 
horns  to  be  the  hungry  wolfs  stom¬ 
ach.  Some  of  the  more  recent  com¬ 
posers,  such  as  Richard  Strauss,  Igor 
Stravinsky,  and  Maurice  Ravel,  have 
scored  quite  a  bit  for  the  horns.  Pages 
would  be  necessary  to  list  the  famous 
horn  parts  and  the  illustrations  of  the 
different  effects  that  can  be  obtained 
by  a  skilled  player. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  importance 
of  the  horn  part  is  a  good  sign  of 
the  quality  of  the  music.  It  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  characteristic  of  amateur  or¬ 
chestras  to  have  other  brass  instru¬ 
ments,  particularly  the  cornet,  pre¬ 
dominate  over  the  horn.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  give  a  brassy  tone  quality 
to  the  orchestra  that  should  be  used 
only  for  special  effects.  Horns  are 
generally  acknowledged  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all  wind  instruments, — a  good 
horn  player  is  as  hard  to  find  as  a 
concert-master  or  conductor.  The  main 
reason  for  the  treacherousness  of  born 
playing  lies  in  the  construction  of  the 
instrument.  It  has  as  much  tubing 
in  it  as  the  bass  horn,  but  it  plays  an 
octave  higher,  although  their  funda¬ 
mental  notes  are  the  same.  In  the 
upper  register,  where  the  horn  plays, 
the  tones  are  not  fundamentals  but 
harmonies.  The  partials  are  much 
closer  together  in  this  register,  mak¬ 
ing  it  more  difficult  to  get  the  right 
note.  A  slight  difference  in  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  lips  will  make  a  different 
note.  This  makes  the  attack  of  high 
notes  particularly  uncertain,  and  was 
probably  the  reason  the  composer  said 
there  were  “bound  to  be  happenings”. 
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THEY  GOT  MT 
FIDDLEf 


Kankak**,  Illinois 

First  Division,  Region  3.  1938 


"Spanish  Fantasia,"  a  madlay  which 
ha  himsalf  arrangad,  as  his  salaction 
to  usa  in  compatition  with  othar 
aspiring  school  musicians. 

For  savan  yaars,  Gaorga  has  baan 
a  mambar  of  tha  Kankakaa  high 
school  band,  undar  tha  diraction  of 


Long  bafora  Gaorga  E.  Gatas  of 
Kankakaa,  III.,  took  up  tha  study  of 
octarimba,  ha  took  drumming  lauons, 
starting  thasa  whan  ha  was  still  in 
grada  school.  Aftar  ha  bacama  pro- 
ficiant  on  tha  drums,  undar  Mr.  G.  E. 
Piarsol,  Gaorga  took  piano  lassons  for 


All  the  instruments  in  your  school 
band  or  orchestra — whether  school- 
owned  or  owned  by  individuals — are 
constantly  threatened  by  loss  or 
damage.  It  costs  remarkably  little  to 
protect  all  instruments  against  almost 
every  hazard.  One  low-rate  insurance 
policy  will  cover  everything. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  find  out 
about  this  "All  Risk"  coverage  for 
instruments — wherever  they  may  be. 
There  is  no  obligation.  Just  fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon. 


Omdemen:  Here  h  g  Ibt  of  inotnunenU  Giid  «Quip> 
ment  (sohool-ownod  or  owned  by  individuals)  with 
approximate  valuation.  Without  cost  or  oblication. 
t^  me  what  it  would  eoet  to  protect  all  these  with 
*‘AU  Rkk**  insurance. 

VALUE 


□  STRING  INSTRUMENTS 


□  BRASS  INSTRUMENTS 


□  WOOD-WINDS 


□  PERCUSSION 


□  AMPUFYING  EQUIPMENT 


TOTAL 


Your  Name.  M, 


Street  and  Number. 


Mr.  Plersol,  and  for  the  past  five 
yaars,  ha  has  baan  tha  first  drummer. 

Gaorga  will  graduate  this  spring, 
and  ha  hopes  to  win  another  First 
Division  bafora  his  school  days  coma 
to  an  and.  Ha  plans  to  continue  his 
music,  although  ha  has  made  no 
definite  plans  as  yet. 


four  yaars.  Than,  combining  this 
knowledge  of  music  and  rhythm,  ha 
became  a  diligent  student  of  tha 
octarimba,  with  hopes  of  winning  first 
division  bafora  ha  graduated. 

His  hopes  bacama  a  reality  last 
spring  whan  ha  was  judged  as  one 
earning  First  Division  in  Region  Three. 
Whan  contest  time  arrived,  ha  chose 


missing  valuable  issues  oi  this 
magazine.  Send  your  renewal 


NOWl 
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COVERED 

*  * 


Not  a  squeakl  Nary  a  squeal  I 
When  you  "cover"  on  the  Covertype, 
you're  covered.  Gag  six  at  once,  or 
one  at  a  time.  You  never  miss. 

Covertype  is  a  standard  clarinet 
of  finest  quality.  Marvelous  action. 
Tone,  in  either  register,  or  in  any  vol¬ 
ume,  that  rivals  in  beauty  the  most 
colorful  human  voice. 

But!  it  has  the  addition  of  a 
"cover"  for  each  open  tone  hole, 
facilitating  fingering  for  beginning 
bands,  avoiding  the  quacks  of  im¬ 
perfect  covering,  accelerating  execu¬ 
tion. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 
This  instrument  is  designed  specially 
for  school  musicians  and  profes¬ 
sionals  who  double.  Get  the  facts. 
Mail  the  coupon.  No  obligation.  Do 
this  today. 

PEDLER  WOODWINDS 


Th*  P«tfl«r  C««»My 
0««t  MI.  ClkiMrt.  IM. 

WIMwat  Mlliallai  ■*  ia  aay  way  alaaa*  « 
caai Plata  lafanaallaa  abaat  tba  “Cavartyaa''  aaS  athar 
Saa  PaSlar  vaaSwIaM. 


NaaM 


AMraaa  . 

Tawa  .  Stata . 

Plaaaa  wrlta  yaar  Piraatar’a  aaaia  la  aurala  kalaw. 


Warmelin  School  of  Woodwinds 

ConductDd  by  CkoDncD  WamMlin.  dcoiiiDt 

Roy  Kiisuas.  RiiH:  Gilbarf  Boarama,  Oboa;  DaN  Raids,  Rastooa;  Volly  Dafaat,  Swiag. 

Addrett  Warmelin  School  of  Woodtoindt,  Suite  SIS,  KianboII  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


(Question:  I  have  been  playing  the  E 
flat  alto  saxophone  for  about  a  year.  Al¬ 
though  making  what  I  consider  to  be 
pretty  fair  progress,  I  seem  to  have 
trouble  getting  the  extreme  high  notes 
and  particular  trouble  getting  the  low 
notes  from  C  on  the  first  line  below  the 
staff  on  down.  Can  you  advise  me  as  to 
the  trouble? — B.  F.,  Chicago,  III. 

Answer:  It  takes  a  little  longer  to  de¬ 
velop  the  lip  to  the  iioint  where  you  can 
play  the  top  notes  and  the  extreme  low 
notes  of  the  saxophone  with  ease  than  It 
does  on  the  other  registers  of  the  saxo¬ 
phone.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so, 

I  would  suggest  the  practice  of  sustained 
tones  on  the  aforementioned  notes  as  well 
as  on  the  rest  of  the  instrument.  You 
tdiould  also  have  your  instrument  checked 
for  leaks,  as  one  small  leak  can  cause  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  Another  angle  to 
consider  is  your  mouthpiece.  I  would  try 
a  few  different  mouthpieces  and  note  the 
results.  The  most  important  point  to  con¬ 
sider,  however,  is  the  development  of  your 
Up. 

Question:  After  having  played  the  alto 
clarinet  for  six  months,  I  find  that  I  still 
have  trouble  getting  any  kind  of  a  tone  in 
the  register  starting  on  B  on  the  third 
line  of  the  staff  on  up.  Although  I  have 
only  been  playing  the  alto  clarinet  a  short 
time,  I  have  played  the  B  flat  clarinet  for 
quite  a  while  and  so  I  am  no  stranger  to 
reed  instruments.  I  can  get  a  fair  tone 
In  the  lower  register  and  so  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  my  trouble  In  the  upper  register. 
Please  answer  this  letter  in  your  column 
In  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.— -W.  H., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Answer:  The  true  character  of  the  alto 
clarinet  is  best  demonstrated  in  the  lower 
register.  Nevertheless,  It  is  possible  to 
get  a  passable  tone  in  the  upper  register. 
It  always  takes  longer  for  the  upper  reg¬ 
ister  to  develop  so  you  really  have  nothing 
to  worry  about.  Do  most  of  your  practic¬ 
ing  In  the  lower  register,  occasionally  go¬ 
ing  into  the  upper.  Sustained  tones  in 
both  registers  are  most  necessary.  A  good 
method  for  the  alto  clarinet  Is  the  method 
for  alto  and  bass  clarinet  by  Mimart. 

Question:  I  am  playing  clarinet  in  our 
high  school  band.  Although  I  can  hold 
my  own  with  the  other  members  of  our 
clarinet  section,  I  am  very  flat  in  the  up¬ 
per  register  from  O  on  the  top  space  on 
up.  This  situation  has  been  very  dis¬ 
couraging  and  I  hope  you  can  help  me. — 
F.  B.,  Orand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Answer:  It  is  quite  possible  that  you 
have  a  hyper-sensitive  lip.  Quite  a  bit  of 
practice  of  sustained  tones  in  the  regis¬ 
ter  you  mention  would  mean  a  lot  It  is 
also  possible  that  your  mouthpiece  may 
be  causing  the  trouble.  I  would  check 
this.  However,  the  main  thing  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  your  lip  and  that  takes  a 
great  deal  of  patience. 

Question:  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  give  me  some  information  regarding 
the  members  of  the  clarinet  family. — L. 
W.,  Chicago,  in. 

Answer:  'Die  highest  clarinet  Is  the 
A  flat  clarinet  This  is  never  used  any 
more  and  there  are  very  few  in  existence. 


The  next  is  the  E  flat  clarinet  which  Is 
used  quite  often  in  bands.  The  D  and  C 
clarinets  are  practically  extinct.  Next  is 
the  B  flat  and  A  clarinets.  Then  the  bas¬ 
set  horn.  This  Is  the  forerunner  of  the 
alto  clarinet.  It  is  in  the  key  of  F  and 
has  a  larger  range  than  that  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  alto  clarinet.  Then  there  is  the  alto 
clarinet  in  P  and  E  flat.  Next,  the  B 
flat  bass  clarinet,  then  the  contra  bass  in 
E  flat  and  the  contra  bass  in  B  flat. 

Question:  After  having  played  the  clari¬ 
net  for  several  years,  I  am  now  planning 
on  buying  a  new  clarinet.  The  model  I 
am  considering  is  the  full  Boehm  model 
with  the  low  E  flat.  I  have  heard  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  this  model  and  I 
would  appreciate  getting  your  opinion  on 
the  matter. — H.  O.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Answer:  The  full  Boehm  model  un¬ 
questionably  has  technical  advantages 
that  other  models  do  not  have.  Many 
otherwise  difllcult  passages  are  made 
easier  on  this  model.  However,  there  Is 
a  tendency  for  the  full  Boehm  clarinet  to 
be  more  out  of  tune  than  other  models. 

I  also  believe  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
better  tone  on  the  plain  17-S  model.  In 
my  opinion  the  advantages  in  tone  and 
intonation  on  the  17-S  model  outweigh  the 
technical  advantages  of  the  full  Boehm. 

Question:  My  reeds  seem  to  stay  oi)en 
too  wide.  Could  you  tell  me  the  cause  of 
this  and  how  I  could  eliminate  this 
trouble? — J.  M.,  Ahron,  Ohio. 

Answer:  Thin  canes  are  naturally  li- 
•  able  to  stay  open  more  than  thick  ones 
but  more  often  this  can  be  caused  by 
the  small  end  of  the  tube  being  too  large 
or  the  cane  having  been  mounted  too 
deep  onto  the  tube.  Cane  should  never  be 
mounted  any  deeper  than  is  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  cause  the  sides  of  the  reed  to  be 
completely  closed.  Any  more  than  this 
causes  the  cane  to  be  bunched  up  and 
the  pressure  thus  exerted  tends  to  keep 
the  reed  open  too  wide. 

Question:  Do  you  advise  having  a  fast 
or  slow  vibrato? — L.  W.,  Ban  Francisco, 
Cal 

Answer:  It  a  vibrato  is  too  fast,  it 
will  naturally  cause  the  player  to  sound 
nervous  and  lack  the  ability  to  have  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  tone.  It  should  not 
be  too  slow  or  too  wide  either,  because 
this  will  cause  bad  Intonation.  Vibrato, 
when  properly  used  with  taste,  should  be 
pleasing  to  the  ears  and  should  make  the 
tone  alive  by  giving  it  that  singing  qual¬ 
ity  that  approaches  the  human  voice. 

Dell  Raids,  Bassoon 

Question ;  My  tone  is  thin  in  the  upper 
register,  and  I  have  trouble  stutaining 
phrases  In  slow  passages. 

Anstoer:  Tour  trouble  could  be  caused 
from  many  reasons;  maybe  your  reed  is 
too  soft,  or  you  could  be  using  the  wrong 
embouchure,  or  It's  jiosslble  that  your 
bassoon  is  out  of  repair. 

Question:  How  can  I  Improve  my  tone 
and  intonation? 

Anssoer;  Long  tone  practice  will  do 
much  to  improve  your  tone  and  Intona- 
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tion.  Any  bassoon  Instructor  will  tell 
you  whether  you  are  usins  the  correct  em¬ 
bouchure. 


Roy  Knsuti,  Flute 

QueetioM;  1  get  along  line  in  the  lower 
two  octaves  and  up  to  high  F;  after  that 
the  fingerings  are  so  complicated  that  I 
am  simply  lost.  How  can  I  overcome 
this?— Jf.  A..  Keokuk,  lova. 

Anewer:  It  is  true  that  the  fingerings 
in  the  upper  octave  are  somewhat  more 
complicated  than  in  the  lower  two  oc¬ 
taves.  That  is  sufficient  reason  for  more 
study  and  practice  in  the  third  octave. 
Unfortunately,  many  instruction  books 
and  studies  do  not  give  you  enough  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  third  octave,  especially  from 
high  A  to  high  C.  Your  remedy  lies  in 
doing  all  your  scale  practice  throughout 
the  whole  register  of  the  flute.  You  can 
also  practice  some  of  your  exercises  and 
studies  an  octave  higher  than  written,  ex¬ 
cept  where  that  would  take  you  out  of 
the  register.  If  you  will  do  this  carefully 
for  a  few  months,  you  will  acquire  the 
desired  facility. 

Queetiou;  Is  the  open  O  sharp  flute  su¬ 
perior  to  the  closed  Q  sharp?  My  In¬ 
structor  prefers  the  open  O  sharp  key. — 
R.  B.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Answer.*  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a 
controversy  with  your  instructor.  My 
position  has  always  been  that  the  open  O 
sharp  key  and  the  closed  G  sharp  key  are 
of  equal  merit.  It  is  more  a  matter  of 
preference  than  of  merit  Usually  a  per¬ 
son  becomes  partial  to  the  Instrument  he 
has  used  for  years.  However,  if  you  in¬ 
tend  to  double  on  saxophone,  oboe,  or 
clarinet,  I  would  recommend  the  closed 
G  sharp  key.  These  instruments  have 
a  corresponding  closed  key. 


Thanks  a  MUlion 

De  Land,  Florida. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  to  you  for  putting  my  picture 
on  the  cover  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
I  have  long  read  and  enjoyed  your  mag- 
aslne. 

I’ve  had  only  one  passing  glimpse  of 
the  magaslne  because  my  subscription,  of 
ail  times,  ran  out.  However,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  some  very  Interesting  letters  from 
Chicago  to  the  Canal  Zone.  This  has 
opened  up  for  me  a  very  interesting  line 
of  correspondence. 

I  hope  to  be  able  some  day  to  pay 
back  this  great  honor  which  you  have 
bestowed  upon  me,  which  certainly  was 
a  surprise.  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was 
from  another  bandmaster  at  a  Christmas 
festival  in  Orlando.  Since  I  know  him 
very  well,  I  thought  he  was  teasing  me 
for  at  least  ten  minutes.  The  magaslne 
I  saw  belonged  to  the  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper  here. 

Thanking  you  again. 

Sincerely, 

(signed)  Robert  Blount. 


WALTER  G.  HOWE,  brilliant  tympanist 
with  the  great  National  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  shown  above  with  his 
four  Leedy  Tympani.  To  meet  the  high  musical 
standards  of  this  nationally  fiimous  orchestra  de¬ 
mands  the  very  finest  in  musicianship  and  in 
equipment.  Howe  and  his  Leedys  are  now  on 
their  fourth  year  of  service  in  this  distinguished 
company.  He  has  followed  the  drums  for  16  years, 
has  played  Leedys  for  10  years  and  says:  “In  order 
to  give  best  results,  a  drummer  needs  fine  instru¬ 
ments.  I  choose  Leedy.” 

In  symphony,  concert,  radio  or  dance  work, 
Leedy  equipment  rules  supreme.  Leedys  have  been 
first  choice  of  leading  professionals  fur  more  than 
40  years.  Ask  your  music  dealer  to  show  you  the 
newest  Leedy  models. 

LEEDY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

aas  LEEDY  BLDtt..  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

Every  drummer  should  have  a  copy  of 
Leedy's  latest  catalog.  Shows  ail  the 
newest  improvements  in  drums,  mal¬ 
let-played  instruments,  uaps  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  Write  for  yours  today.  We'll 
gladly  send  this  valuable  book,  FREE. 


'WORLD’S  FINEST  DRUMMERS'  INSTRUMENTS  SINCE  1  895' 


FREEH  I 


Follow  The  Swing  STARS 

. . .  play  the  COSTELLO  way! 

COSTELLO  EMBOUCHURE  TECHNIQUE  .  fo'  compitto 
mastary  of  today's  difficult  hiqh-rogittar  playingl 


^  a  I  n  on  Baa-  COSTELLO  MOUTHPIECE  ...  (or  addad  voluma,  andur- 

^  in^rumant*“  anea  and  tonal  clarity.  Play  ''C  above  High  ’’C”  with  aasa! 

gva»Y*  SPECIAL  OFFER!  Famout  CoetwUo  ambouehura 

B*®®*  teehnique  aditoriale,  2Se.  Coniaine  3  eomplata 

teaeone!  Limited  eupply — tend' for  your  copy  now! 


WILLIAM  COSTELLO  201  W  49th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Organist  Would  Correspond 

Pitttburgh,  Pa. — At  Schenley  high 
school,  there  is  the  only  pipe  organ 
in  the  city’s  high  schools.  The  in¬ 
strument  is  valued  at  $30,000  and  the 
music  department  gets  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  use  from  this  wonderful 
instrument.  John  Thomas  is  the  young 
organist  in  this  high  school  of  3,000 
pupils  and  would  like  to  correspond 
with  some  other  school  musician  who 
plays  an  organ  in  his  high  school. 


AVOID 

missing  valuable  issues  of  this  magazine,  by 
sending  in  your  subscription  NOWI 

Full  year,  $  I  2  years,  $  1 .50 
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Let  Me  Answer  Your 
Questions  on  the  Flute 

Send  Them  to  Rex  Elton  Fair,  306  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


hi^er  (an  octave  and  a  half  step,  to  be 
exact  about  it)  It  waa  quite  naturai  to 
call  it  an  E  flat.  Undoubtedly,  your  flute 
is  a  C  flute  and  your  piccolo  a  D  flat.  If 
you  desire  more  information  regardina; 
this  matter,  Just  drop  me  a  line  and  I’li 
be  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 

Question-:  As  I  enjoy  reading  your  arti¬ 
cles  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  so  very 
much,  I  am  wondering  if  I  might  have 
one  of  your  Anger  chartsi — P.  R.  Y.,  Mo- 
Henry,  Illinois. 

Answer:  We  are  very  glad  to  send  you 
an  improved  Anger  chart.  If  anyone  else 
desires  one  of  these  charts,  Just  send  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  with  the 
request. 

Question:  Now  that  I  have  flnished  high 
school,  I  should  like  to  continue  the  study 
of  the  flute  and  should  like  a  list  of 
studies  taken  from  orchestra  parts.  Can 
you  teli  me  where  to  get  them,  the  name, 
etc.? — A.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J, 

Answer:  See  this  coiumn  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  issue. 

Question:  What  make  of  instrument 
would  you  advise  me  to  buy?  Is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  play  a  flute  without  the  B  flat 
lever?  What  can  I  do  to  remedy  a  dry 
mouth  and  lips  when  playing?  I  might 
add  that  it  is  only  occasionally  that  I 
am  troubled  with  such  condition. — R.  A., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Answer:  There  are  several  flute  makers 
in  this  country  who  are  making  the  finest 
'  instruments  to  be  had.  Any  one  of  these 
manufacturers  will  send  you  an  instru¬ 
ment  on  approval,  thereby  giving  you  a 
chance  to  purchase  the  instrument  of 
your  choice.  The  French  School  of  Flute 
Playing  seems  to  have  captured  most  of 
the  flne  positions  open  to  flutists  in  this 
country  and  all  of  these  followers  use  the 
B  flat  lever.  In  fact  moat  of  our  flute 
makers  have  added  this  lever  as  regular 
equipment.  It  has  many  more  uses  than 
the  lever  to  play  B  natural.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  for  flutists  to  be  embarrassed  by  a 
dry  mouth  and  dry  lips.  More  often  than 
not,  I  believe  that  this  condition  is  caused 
by  nervousness.  If  one  is  not  thoroughly 
prepared  to  play  his  solo  or  orchestral 
part  well,  fear  of  a  bad  performance  may 
cause  this  condition  which  of  course,  only 
makes  bad  matters  worse.  The  remedy  in 
this  instance  would  be  to  make  sure  that 
one  can  play  his  part  well.  Also,  such  a 
condition  might  be  caused  by  an  ailing 
stomach.  You  have  asked  about  throat 
tablets.  Any  tablets  containing  sweets 
would  only  aggravate  such  discomfort,  as 
a  sticky  Up  and  embouchure  plate  in  con¬ 
nection  with  sticky  pads  would  be  most 
annoying. 

Question:  Upon  asking  two  flutists  of 
recognised  ability  about  the  fingering  for 
the  high  F  sharp,  I  have  received  two 
different  answers.  One  states  that  the 
3rd  finger  should  be  used,  the  other  that 
the  2nd  should  be  used,  and  quotes  a 
student  of  Boehm  as  the  authority.  Can 
you  explain  this? — B.  A.  U.,  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  Virginia. 

Answer:  It  is  true  that  Boehm  did  ad¬ 
vocate  the  use  of  the  2nd  finger  for  play¬ 
ing  the  hi^  F  sharp.  This  was  no  doubt 


Question:  We  have  four  flutes  in  our 
band,  and  all  are  of  the  same  make.  This 
was  arranged  so  as  to  insure  good  in¬ 
tonation,  but  the  idea  does  not  seem  to 
work  out  as  we  had  planned.  Is  this  the 
fault  of  the  instruments? — B.  D.  R.,  Long 
Beach,  Cal. 

Answer:  So  much  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  flutes,  also  upon  the 
player  that  the  fact  that  your  flutes  are 
all  made  by  the  same  maker  would  mean 
little  or  nothing.  First,  better  see  to  it 
that  the  head  corks  are  all  adjusted  at 
seventeen  and  a  half  millimeters  back 
from  the  middle  of  the  embouchure.  Have 
each  player  tune  to  your  fork,  bell  or  bar. 
Now  try  them  together,  one  after  the 
other.  If  and  when  you  get  the  A‘s  to 
sound  alike,  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to 
have  them  try  the  low  D’s,  F’s,  A’s,  etc. 
Have  them  play  right  up  the  D  minor 
arpeggios  until  the  high  A  (In  altlsslmo) 
is  reached.  Some  of  your  players  may 
turn  their  flutes  in,  making  them  flat. 
Others  may  be  turning  them  out,  making 
them  high.  The  flute  should  not  be  rolled 
either  way  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
pitch.  There  are  of  course  exceptions,  but 
rarely  so. 

Question :  I  have  long  since  graduated 
from  high  school  but  even  so,  maybe  you 
would  not  object  to  answering  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  I  still  love  my  flute  and  play  many 
solos  on  various  occasions.  Never  have  I 
any  difficulty  regarding  time  in  solo  play¬ 
ing.  However,  I  am  playing  with  a  good 
amateur  orchestra  and  have  no  end  of 
difficulty  In  keeping  good  time  when  play¬ 
ing  little  solos  from  the  flute  part.  What 
would  you  suggest  that  might  help  me? — 
L.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Answer:  Maybe  you  lack  confidence 
when  reading  as  one  must  do  in  orches¬ 
tral  work.  Take  those  incidental  solos 
“to  the  woodshed”  and  work  them  out, 
counting  each  measure  carefully.  It  is 
possible  that  in  playing  solos,  you  have 
been  handicapped  by  an  accompanist  that 
is  so  capable  that  he  lets  you  hurry  here 
and  there,  slow  up  here  and  there,  skip 
beats,  etc.,  and  still  follows  you  in  all 
these  errors.  The  chances  are  that  he  can 
help  you  in  this  regard  if  you  will  ask 
for  it.  Playing  to  the  unemotional  tick- 
tock  of  a  metronome  is  sometimes  a  great 
help. 

Question:  Only  recently,  I  was  asked 
to  show  my  flute  and  piccolo  to  a  music 
class  at  schooL  Also,  they  wanted  me  to 
talk  about  them  a  little  bit.  I  did  so  but 
when  I  said  that  my  flute  was  in  C  and 
the  piccolo  was  in  D  flat,  the  teacher  said 
that  I  must  be  mistaken.  By  way  of 
proving  it,  the  teacher  got  out  a  catalog 
of  musical  instruments,  and  sure  enough, 
it  stated  a  D  flute  for  orchestra  and  an 
E  flat  flute  or  piccolo  for  band.  Can  you 
give  me  some  information  that  might 
clear  up  this  muddle? — A.  8.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Answer:  Many  times  the  C  flute  is 
erroneously  called  a  D  flute.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  "carry  over”  from  the  very  early 
stages  of  the  flute  when  the  lowest  tone 
was  D  and  the  natural  scale  was  also  that 
of  the  key  of  D.  Following  that,  when 
I  the  piccolo  was  made  to  sound  a  half  step 
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due  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  he  was 
making  a  conical  bored  flute.  In  many 
testa  1  have  made  I  have  found  that  with 
such  instruments,  the  use  of  the  2nd  An¬ 
ger  affords  easier  tone  production,  better 
intonation  and  a  better  quality  of  tone. 
With  the  advent  of  the  cylindrical  tube.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  use  of  the  Srd 
Anger  for  this  tone  is  much  better  acous¬ 
tically  than  that  of  the  2nd  Anger.  This 
is  true  of  all  our  flner  makes  of  modern 
flutes.  However,  there  are  times  when  it 
is  perfectly  plausible  to  use  the  2nd  Anger 
for  this  F  sharp,  as  for  instance, 
in  such  scale  passages  where  the  high  E 
occurs  either  before  or  following  the  F 
sharp.  Very  often  the  high  F  sharp  with 
either  Angering  may  be  helped  by  using 
four  right  on  the  low  C  sharp  key  Instead 
of  on  the  D  sharp.  This,  only  when  a 
long  sustained  tone  in  pianissimo  effect 
is  demanded.  Try  it. 

Question:  R.  C.  S.,  Glenwood,  Iowa, 
states  that  he  is  having  dlAlcuIty  in  get¬ 
ting  students  interested  in  the  flute. 

Answer:  If  you  will  make  reference  to 
one  of  our  articles  in  the  September  1937 
issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  it  may 
prove  of  special  interest  to  you,  in  that 
this  subject  was  gone  into  quite  exten¬ 
sively.  It  might  be  well  for  you  to  call 
your  students’  attention  to  such  radio  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  featuring  the  flute,  or 
when  any  of  them  are  to  attend  the  sym¬ 
phony  or  the  opera,  ask  them  to  pay  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  prominence  of  the 
flute. 

Question :  I  am  entering  a  combination 
of  three  flutes  and  a  clarinet  in  our  dis¬ 
trict  contest.  In  case  they  should  win 
here  and  in  the  state,  is  there  any  reason 
why  they  should  not  enter  the  National? 

Answer;  We  can  see  no  reason  why 
your  combination  should  not  be  accepted 
in  the  woodwind  ensemble  contest.  Per¬ 
sonally,  we  like  this  combination  better 
than  four  flutes.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  flute  playing  the  fourth  part  is 
not  an  alto  flute.  We  recently  heard  a 
combination  of  two  C  flutes,  one  alto  flute 
and  one  clarinet  that  was  most  interest¬ 
ing.  Two  C  flutes  and  two  B  flat  clarinets 
also  make  a  beautiful  combination.  Just 
now  we  are  working  on  compoeitioi^i  for 
this  combination. 

Question:  I  am  studying  the  flute  very 
seriously,  even  though  I  must  do  so  with¬ 
out  an  instructor.  Maybe  then  you  can 
imagine  my  delight  at  having  been  shown 
your  Flute  Method,  Book  No.  2,  while  in 
Chicago  the  other  day.  It  is  exactly  what 
I  have  been  wanting.  If  you  can  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  a  good  collection  of  Or¬ 
chestral  Studies,  I  will  appreciate  it  much. 
— A.  B.  P.,  Oary,  Ind. 

Answer:  Orchestral  Studies  by  A. 

Brooke,  Cundy-Bettoney  Co.,  Emil  Prill, 
Baxter  Northup  Co.,  Los  Angeles ;  W. 
Barge  and  De  Vllle;  Carl  Fischer  Co., 
.Schwedler,  Baxter-Northup  Co. 


St.  Louis  Star-Times;  If  the  average 
lawyer  is  intelligent,  why  does  he  try 
to  cross-examine  a  woman  witness? 

Los  Angeles  Times:  Agents  for  the 
big  circuses,  now  combing  the  land  for 
freaks,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  any 
voter  whose  support  was  won  by  a 
loud-speaker  truck. 

St.  Louis  Star-Times:  Mathematically 
speaking,  a  salad  is  from  three  to 
seventeen  unknown  quantities,  plus 
mayonnaise.  And  to  us  mayonnaise 
Itself  is  a  mystery. 
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CmcmilATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  NIUSiC 

Under  Auspices  Cineinacrti  lastitule  of  Flae  Arts 
*  Affiliated  with  Uaiveisity  ei  Cincinnati 

Insdtutieaal  Member  Natioaal  Assematiea  ei  Schools  oi  Music 

73rd  SUMMER  SESSION 


•  weeks  session— June  19  to  August  IS 
8  weeks  seeeieo — ^Juae  19  to  July  U 


S  weeks  session'  July  10  to  August  12 
2  weeks  seesien — July  31  to  August  12 


FRANK  SIMON.  Past  President  of  American  Bandmas¬ 
ters  Association  and  director  oi  nationally  famous 
Armco  Broadcasting  Bond,  who  will  direct  the  BAND 
DEPARTMENT  in  a  summer  course  of  6  weeks.  Doily 
rehearsals  and  weekly  concerts.  This  course  is  ac¬ 
credited,  being  an  integral  part  of  the  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  Department.  The  course  is  open  to  music  super¬ 
visors  and  advanced  high  school  instrumentalists.  Dr. 
Simon  will  also  grive  a  course  in  Band  Conducting,  in 
which  student  conductors  will  participate  in  weekly 
concerts. 


FBANK  SIMON 


BAND  FORMATION  Couraa— 6  w««ks.  uadar  diractioB  ei  Merrill  Voa  Pah.  ceaduder  ei 
the  Uaiveisity  oi  Ciaciaaali  Bead.  This  eeuisa  will  cevar  cm  axpesitiea  ei  aumauvars 
ier  the  sicdium  cmd  Bald  bead,  vririch  iacludas  ioaiaras.  aalrcmcas.  latter  ieissatiaaa. 
dasigas.  stuals  cmd  stoadard  aiilitcny  mavaaMats.  The  tachaiqua  ei  their  ceetrivcmeas 
cmd  oppUcotiao  te  spacifie  aaads  is  amphosisad. 

SUMMER  ORCHESTRA — Uadar  diracBea  ei  Chcnlas  F.  Stekas.  eBariag  8  weeks  ceuisa 
with  dcdly  rahaaiscds. 

COMPLETE  SUMMER  COURSES  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

For  students  pursuing  advcmcad  study  cmd  professional  training. 

For  undergraduate  students  desiring  degrees  Mus.  B.  or  B.  Sc.  in  Public  School  Music. 
For  graduate  students  working  for  degrees  Mus.  M.  or  M.  Ed. 

Normal  methcxls  and  stimulating  courses  for  private  teachers. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT,  in  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Cinciimati, 
under  direction  oi  Sarah  Yancey  Cline. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  FEATURES 

Ceaductiag  Cliaics— Orchaatia.  Bcmd  oad  Cherus.  SpaciaUsed  troiaiag 
ier  studaats  ia  Public  Seheol  Music. 

Musicology — For  graducrta  studaats. 

Write  ier  Summer  BuUatia 

CINCINNAn  CX)NSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

S.  M.  Baniamin.  Registrar  Cinciimati.  Ohio 


Ideal  for  Bolel^Radio.RBCoid 

md  Shiga  Woik- 


LES  McMANIS,  1st  Trumpet 
Gray  Gordon  Orchestm  says: 

"I  have  played  the  York 
Trumpet  for  two  years  aad 

•  find  it  ideal  for  Hotel,  Radio, 
Record,  and  Stage  Work." 


JJES  McMANIS.  First  Trumpet 
with  Gray  Gordon’s  Orchestra,  one 
of  New  York’s  best  liked  Orchestras, 
is  now  playing  the  Hotel  Edison, 
popular  night  spot  in  the  heart  of 
New  York’s  Theatrical  District. 

Mr.  McManis  bought  — and  paid 
for  a  York  Trumpet,  which  has  been 
his  business  partner  for  more  than 
two  years,  because  it  answers  more 
completely  than  any  other  the  exact¬ 
ing  demands  of  his  work. 

The  features  that  won  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Manis  will  win  you  also.  If  you  want 
to  accomplish  letter  results  with  less 
effort,  just  a  York.  Attractively 
priced  Write  for  catalogue  and 
literature,  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers  of  GOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
sineo  t$U 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  BHCHIGAN 


Read  the  Want  Ads,  Pages  48-50 


wtnt  to  nuke  you  a  present  of  this  handy 
I  case.  AttractiTe  leatherette,  holds  6  clarinet 
or  sax  reeds,  space  for  identification  card.  Flat, 
compact,  easily  carried  in  pocket.  Gives  protec¬ 
tion  a^nst  breakan. 

G«  to  any  Conn  JeaJer’j  store— any  time  during  May 
—buy  a  dozen  Conn  saxophone  or  darinet  reeds  at  the 
regsMr  price  and  get  one  of  these  fine  cases  FREE. 

This  offer  is  made  to  induce  more  artists  to 
try  Conn  reeds  and  experience  their  superior 
auality.  Made  of  finest  quality,  selected  cane, 
tnoroughly  seasoned,  expmly  cut  and  finished. 
Furnished  in  3  popular  strengths.  See  your  Conn 
dealer  today. 

CG.CONN,.Oi^,44l  Conn  Bldg.. ELKHART, IND. 


CADET  Flutes  and  Piccolos 


are  TOPS  with  SCHOOL  MUSICIANS 

Although  made  and  priced  primarily  for  school 
work,  Cadet  flutes  and  piccolos  ore  chosen  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  know.  Excellent  intonation  and 
blowing  qualities.  Beautiful  finish.  Up-to-the- 
minute  cose. 

The  CADET  flute . $80.00 

The  CAIST  piccolo  (conical  bore) . .  65.00 

Writ*  for  daacriptiva  foldara  ol  flutM.  piccolos  and  clarinota. 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS — A  new  edition  of  Catalog  No.  4  and  5  of 
7voodu'ind  music.  Ask  for  your  copy  now. 

THE  CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO..  Inc. 

Hyde  Pork,  BoetMi.  Mosaachusetts 


I  State  Bandmasters'  Ass'n 

(Ctmtimied  from  page  tS) 

every  session  of  our  state  legislature,  some 
bird  offers  a  bill  to  divide  our  band  tax 
funds  with  some  drum  corps  or  Jaas  or¬ 
chestra.  When  this  happens,  we  have  our 
bugler  blow  ‘call  to  arms'.  Our  two  hun¬ 
dred  members,  scattered  all  over  the  state, 
respond.  We  have  whipped  the  enemy  so 
far  and  our  band  law  remains  intact*’ 
Another  value  to  be  found  in  the  State 
Bandmasters’  association  is  the  fraternal 
value.  An  organisation  of  men  engaged 
in  the  same  worlc,  filled  with  the  same  in¬ 
terests  that  come  from  working  in  the 
same  occupations,  gives  to  the  members 
a  feeling  of  brotherhood.  As  in  any  fra¬ 
ternity,  the  interests  of  one  should  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  at  least  the  interests  of  all. 
Trials  should  be  shared  and  successes 
mutually  enjoyed. 

Encoursginq  Influencs 

One  phase  of  the  value  of  a  state  asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  Inspirational  and  educational 
uplift  which  it  can  give.  If,  among  the 
members,  there  are  directors  of  profes¬ 
sional  bands,  military  bands,  school  bands, 
amateur  organisations  such  as  Boy  Scout 
bands,  what  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
knowledge  can  be  brought  to  a  clinic. 

A  young  director  Just  starting  out,  how¬ 
ever  well  trained  in  the  fundamentals  and 
technique  of  directing,  needs,  as  we  all 
know  from  our  own  experience,  the  ad¬ 
vice,  suggestions,  and  inspiration  of  others 
— especially  those  who  have  been  working 
long  and  successfully  in  the  game.  A 
young  director  can  gain  more  from  one 
state  meeting  that  he  could  In  a  whole 
year  of  working  alone.  Thus,  this  value 
of  a  state  association  with  its  regular  get- 
togethers  and  clinics  is  obvious. 

Social  Aid 

In  addition  to  being  valuable  profes¬ 
sionally,  a  State  Bandmasters'  association 
is  valuable  from  a  social  standpoint. 
Elveryone  who  attends  a  State  Band¬ 
masters’  convention  with  its  enthusiastic 
and  vigorous  rehearsals,  its  fine  concert, 
the  interesting  and  helpful  clinic,  the 
splendid  talks,  and  the  enjoyable  banquet 
and  entertainment,  goes  home  with  the 
feeling  that  he  has  learned  a  lot,  that  he 
has  been  in  the  society  of  some  of  the 
flneA  people  In  the  state,  and  that  he  has 
had  a  mighty  fine  time. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  a  State  Band¬ 
masters’  association  has  a  decided  value 
in  the  following  ways: 

First:  Such  an  association  promotes 
and  fosters  the  establishment  of  more  and 
better  bands  thus  providing  an  outlet  for 
high  school  graduates  who  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  musical  pursuits. 

Second :  A  state  association  can  do 
much  toward  financing  these  bands  by 
working  for  and  protecting  a  state  band 
tax  law. 

Third :  There  is  a  fraternal  value  in 
such  an  association  which  tends  towards 
better  cooperation  among  band  men  and 
a  greater  feeling  of  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  each  other  and  for  each  other's 
work. 

Fourth:  A  state  association  is  inspira¬ 
tional  and  educational. 

Fifth :  A  state  association  has  a  social 
value. 

Sixth :  There  is  no  better  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  public  band-minded. 

Seventh:  State  associations  can  'do 
much  toward  raising  the  dignity  and 
status  of  the  profession. 
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Leona  May  Smith  will 

Help  You  With  Your  Cornet 

Send  Questions  to  1666  Linden  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


During  the  past  few  months,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  questions  reiative  to  the 
choice  of  mouthpieces.  Therefore,  I  am 
devotins  this  entire  column  to  the  mouth¬ 
piece  problem.  The  foliowing  ietter  pre¬ 
sents  a  t3rpical  mouthpiece  question  and 
in  answering  it,  I  am  extremeiy  grateful 
to  Mr.  Vincent  Bach  in  granting  me  per¬ 
mission  to  quote  from  his  small  but  highly 
Informative  book,  “The  Art  of  Trumpet 
Piaying".  I  am  sure  that  the  quoted  ma¬ 
terial  will  prove  extremely  valuable  to 
readers  of  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  as  a 
matter  of  reference. 

Queation:  I  am  an  instrumental  student 
of  music  education  and  am  at  the  present 
time  a  teacher-in-training  in  a  large  high 
school.  I  iqtecialise  on  the  string  instru¬ 
ments  and  have  a  fundamental  knowledge 
of  tone  production  and  technique  as  ap- 
l>lied  to  brass  instruments.  I  was  re- 
centiy  given  a  beginners  brass  class  and 
I  And  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with 
mouthpieces.  Some  students  insist  on  us¬ 
ing  mouthpieces  that  have  been  in  their 
Itossession  or  in  their  families’  possession 
for  generations.  Some  are  trying  to  use 
cheap  bugle  mouthpieces.  I  realise  that 
a  proper  mouthpiece  is  essential  if  the 
.students  are  to  progress  satisfactorily. 
What  should  one  use  as  a  guide  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  mouthpiece? — K.  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ana%oer:  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  your  attitude  in  seeking  information 
on  what  is  one  of  the  most  vital  necessi¬ 
ties  in  producing  a  good  comet  and  trum¬ 
pet  player.  One  cannot  estimate  the 
value  of  a  good  mouthpiece !  Few  in¬ 
structors  realise  the  importance  of  begin¬ 
ning  Instruction  on  a  scientlflcally  con¬ 
structed  mouthpiece. 

I,et  me  give  you  my  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  A  number  of  years  ago  while  visit¬ 
ing  the  Bach  factory,  I  had  Mr.  Bach 
examine  the  mouthpiece  I  had  been  using 
for  about  six  years.  I  was  very  m^ch 
surprised  to  discover  that  the  rim  of  my 
mouthpiece  was  of  varying  thickness  and 
that  I  was  subconsciously  adjusting  my 
mouthpiece  to  my  lips  every  time  I  played. 
Realising  that  this  was  a  decided  handi¬ 
cap,  I  had  a  new  mouthpiece  constructed 
using  the  dimensions  of  the  old  mouth¬ 
piece  where  it  felt  adjusted.  To  say  that 
I  was  surprised  at  the  results  is  to  put 
it  mildly.  I  discovered  that  the  new 
mouthpiece  Improved  my  tone.  Increased 
the  upper  register,  and  affected  all  phases 
of  my  playing  in  a  most  favorable  fashion. 
I,  of  course,  wanted  to  know  the  reason 
for  this  improvement.  The  answer  is 
found  in  understanding  the  functions  of 
a  mouthpiece  and  its  various  component 
parta 

A  mouthpiece  consists  of  the  rim, 
throat,  cup  and  back  bore  (which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  shank). 

RIM;  The  best  width  for  a  trumpet 
mouthpiece  is  3/16'*:  the  face  of  the  rim 
should  be  flat  and  declining  toward  the 
outside;  the  edge  on  the  inside  must  be 
sharp  but  somewhat  lower  to  prevent  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  lip;  the  outside  edge  should 
not  be  too  rounded.  A  semi-sharp  out¬ 
side  edge  will  offer  a  sure  grip.  Musi¬ 
cians  with  heavy  soft  lips  should  use 
broader  rims  to  prevent  cutting  Into  the 
flesh.  Performers  with  small  muscular 
lips  should  use  a  medium  rim  (3/16'  for 
trumpet,  9/64'  for  horn,  13/64'  for  alto. 


14'  for  trombone  or  baritone  and  9/33' 
for  tuba). 

A  mouthpiece  with  a  too  narrow  rim 
should  not  be  used,  as  such  a  rim  cuts 
off  the  blood  circulation  in  the  lip  and 
paralyses  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rim 
too  broad  may  feel  comfortable  but  will 
prevent  a  free  movement  of  the  lip 
muscles,  handicapping  the  lip  flexibility 
and  hastening  fatigue.  It  is  advisable  not 
to  go  to  extremes  in  either  direction  but 
to  use  a  medium  rim. 

CUP:  The  sise  of  a  mouthpiece  is  al¬ 
ways  measured  by  the  cup  diameter.  A 
large  mouthpiece  produces  a  large  tone  of 
great  volume  and  carrying  power  and,  un¬ 
less  too  large,  gives  more  endurance,  bet¬ 
ter  lip  control  and  greater  flexibility  than 
a  small  one.  Therefore  a  player  should 
always  select  the  largest  mouthpiece  he 
can  comfortably  play  upon  and  with  a 
cup  diameter  of  about  21/32'  for  trum¬ 
pet,  11/16"  for  horn,  49/64'  for  alto,  1" 
for  trombone  and  baritone  and  1-9/32"  for 
tuba. 

A  cup  too  deep,  while  producing  a  mel¬ 
low,  round  tone  will  not  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  brilliant  and  penetrating  qualities  to 
cut  through  the  rest  of  the  brass  section 
in  a  band.  It  will  also  tire  the  user 
quickly  and  will  make  the  high  register 
difficult  to  play.  A  deep  cup  usually  flat¬ 
tens  the  high  register  on  a  brass  instru¬ 
ment.  A  cup  too  shallow  produces  a  bril¬ 
liant  tone  of  rather  nasal  quality  and  far 
from  beautiful.  It  may  facilitate  playing 
in  the  high  register  for  a  short  time  but 
after  a  short  period  of  playing  will  cause 
the  lips  to  swell,  the  muscles  to  relax  and 
the  lips  to  protrude  more  or  less  Into  the 
mouthpiece  cup ;  the  lips  do  not  have  suf- 
flclent  room  to  vibrate  in  such  a  shallow 
cup  and  tire  quickly.  Only  a  medium 
deep  cup  will  give  perfect  results.  It  is 
true  that  for  a  C  trumpet  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  shallower  cup  than  for  a  B  flat 
instrument.  For  a  D  trumpet  a  still  more 
shallow  cup  is  used ;  in  other  words,  the 
higher  the  pitch  of  a  brass  instrument 
the  more  shallow  the  cup  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece.  A  shallow  cup  sharpens  the  high 
register  on  a  brass  instrument  and  is  one 
of  the  tuning  problems  to  be  solved  by  the 
individual  performer  when  he  flnds  it 
necessary  to  use  different  instruments. 

THROAT :  A  throat  too  large  produces 
a  fussy  tone,  poor  intonation  and  results 
in  quick  fatigue.  A  throat  too  small 
chokes  the  tone  entirely  and  causes  the 
instrument  to  play  out  of  tune.  There¬ 
fore,  a  medium  bore  throat  of  .014'  di¬ 
ameter  for  trumpet,  .180"  for  horn  and 
alto,  .232'  for  trombone  and  baritone, 
.328'  for  tuba  (i.  e.  approximately  l/5th 
of  the  cup  diameter  in  all  instances)  is 
recommended  for  all-'round  work. 

BACK  BORE :  This  is  one  of  the  viUlly 
important  construction  features  of  a 
mouthpiece  and  must  be  proportioned  cor¬ 
rectly  to  the  cup  and  the  throat.  A  large 
back  bore  does  not  give  a  larger  tone,  for 
while  it  makes  the  tone  more  mellow,  it 
always  makes  It  fussy  and  spoils  the  en¬ 
tire  intonation  of  the  mouthpiece.  The 
proper  shape  of  the  back  bore  must  be 
left  to  the  judgement  of  the  manufacturer. 

In  future  columns  I  will  discuss  the 
problems  created  in  changing  to  a  new 
mouthpiece. 


VIBRATOR 


(Reg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off.) 

BREEDS 


.  .  .  Only  CHIRON  VIBRATOR 
REEDS  have  the  patented  tone  grooves 
.  .  .  the  mark  of  distinction  in  quality 
and  performance. 

.  .  .  The  finest  seasoned  French  cane  is 
used  in  making  this  superb  reed. 

. . .  Graded  into  TEN  different  strengths 
— from  No.  1  soft  to  No.  hard! 


SUN.TREATING  THE  CANE 

One  o(  the  special  processes  VIBRATOR 
REEDS  must  go  through  before  the  actual 
reed  is  made.  Here  you  see  selected  parts  of 
cane  stalks  placed  in  bins  to  be  naturally  sun- 
cured  and  treated. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

H.  CHIRON  CO..  hB.,  Zn  W.  42MI  StiMi,  N.  Y.  C. 


CAPS  GOWNS 


money-saving  plan.  ?^lte 
for  full  details  and  return¬ 
able  sample.  No  expense  or 
obligation.  Also  Choir  and 
Choral  Apparel.  DeMenlln 
Bvm.  a.  Co.,  imp  S.  4th  St.. 

GrcoovHle.  Illinois 


The  UMBERLOST  CAMPS,  hic. 

Music,  Art,  Dramatics,  Dancing,  Craits, 
Acaaemic  couraoa.  Recreation 
Modem  BuOdinge — Beautiful  turroundittge. 
Best  equipped  —  oilers  most  —  costs  least. 
Write  for  1939  Catalogue — Bos  818-5 
LoGroage.  Indiana 
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I  BACH 


GENE  LoBARRE 

Well-known  Comet  Virtuoeo  and 
Conductor  oi  the  New  York 
Police  Department  Bond 

For  his  personal  use  Mr.  La- 
Barre  has  selected  the  new 

MERCURY 

comet  and  pronounces  it 
the  ideal  instrument  for 
solo  and  bond  work. 

Bach  Mercury  comets, 
trumpets  cmd  trombones 
not  only  are  artist  instru¬ 
ments,  but  they  sell  at  a 
price  within  reach  of  all. 
Write  for  a  catalog  and 
for  installment  terms.  Men¬ 
tion  what  instrument  you 
I  play. 

I  VMCENT  BACH  CORP. 

I  624  E.  216th  St.  New  York,  N.Y. 


SIXTH  AHNUAL  WESTERN  STATE  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  MUSIC  CAMP 

Gunnhon,  Colorado 
LARGEST  MUSIC  CAMP  IN  THE  WEST 
“IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  ROCKIES” 

June  4  te  June  17 

student  tuition  $6;  board  and  rooai  $14.  There 
b  an  additional  eharfe  of  I2.G0  for  thoae  ftay^ 
in  the  new  dormltoriea.  Muaic  taperriion’  tui¬ 
tion  HO;  board  and  rooa  $14. 

FACULTY  OF  a  HEADED  BY- 
H.  A.  VandtrCaak,  Chicato 

Mrs.  CmW  M.  Pitts,  OaiMia 
Guy  Halaws,  Chicaia 

Fred  G.  FM.  Colorado  Sprints 
Address  inquiries  to  F.  Oeorfe  Dawson,  resident 
director.  Western  State  College,  Gunnison,  Colorado. 


Dxnim  Beats 

Conducted  by  John  P.  Noonan 
Addron  qMtHoni  «e  TIm  SCHOOL  MUSiaAN,  230  N.  Mich.  Ava..  Chicaeo 


Quettion:  Should  all  rolls  and  with  a 
snap  or  accented  endinf? — Frank  Sher¬ 
burne,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Anewer:  Not  unless  so  Indicated.  It  Is 
true  many  drummers  play  all  roils  with 
sui  accented  snap  ending  and  seem  to 
delight  in  eocking  the  snap  ending.  This 
delight  in  so  socking  the  end  of  the  roll 
is  a  very  natural  one  for  such  a  beat  is 
a  “true  drummism”  and  drummers  like  to 
do  it.  It  isn’t  musical  however  and  it 
requires  a  lot  of  practice  to  grive  rolls 
their  full  and  true  value  without  this  snap 
ending.  All  rolls  of  course  must  have  a 
definite  stopping  place,  but  when  scored 
without  a  single  stroke  ending,  they  should 
be  so  played.  For  example 


here  there  is  no  snap  ending.  For  prac¬ 
tice,  break  this  down  into  sixteenth  notes 


and  double  for  the  roll.  (Ehcample  S). 


for  evenness  in  beating,  the  rolls,  speed 
of  rolls,  rhythmic  figurations,  and  lastly, 
but  all  important,  the  matter  of  tuning 
and  determining  proper  intervals.  It's  a 
big  subject  and  I  couldn’t  begin  to  cover 
it  all  in  the  limited  space  of  this  column. 

Personally  I  feel  that  PEDAL,  TYM- 
PANI  are  almost  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  amateur  player.  Tuning  is,  of 
course,  more  rapid  with  pedal  type,  and 
also  highly  Important  is  the  matter  of 
correction  and  minute  adjustment  for 
pitch.  Obviously,  the  amateur  requires 
these  aids  more  than  the  qualified  sym¬ 
phony  tympanist  does,  and  I  don’t  believe 
there  is  a  first-class  symphony  orchestra 
in  the  entire  world  that  uses  the  hand 
type.  The  small  additional  investment  for 
pedal  tympani  is  well  worth  some  real 
pressure  on  your  part  with  your  school 
board  or  parent  organisation. 

Queation:  What  are  the  shortest  legiti¬ 
mate  stroke  rolls?  On  very  short  rolls 
should  it  be  5  stroke  rolls  or  ruffs?  Has 
the  so-called  press  roil  any  place  in  con¬ 
cert  or  marching  band  playing?  Some  of 
the  professional  drummers  I  meet  are  not 
able  to  clear  this  up  for  me. — A.  Rockwell, 
Clear/leld,  Pa. 

Anawer:  The  shortest  legitimate  double 
stroke  roll  is  the  five  stroke,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  stroke  rolls. 
The  important  function  of  five  stroke  rolls 
is  to  “fill  in’’  the  space  between  pulses 
(although  frequently  they  are  written 
with  the  attack  on  the  beat).  Thus,  usu¬ 
ally  they  are  “drum  trimmings”  between 


Thus,  each  half  note  musically  would 
receive  16  taps  or  strokes.  This  would 
not  leave  any  time  for  a  new  attack  so 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  the  last  sixteenth 
and  play  a  16  stroke  roll,  but  with  the 
accent  on  the  attack  and  NO  ACCENT 
ON  THE  LAST  TAP.  This  depends  upon 
tempo  of  course.  As  the  tempo  increases 
the  strokes  lessen  to  fit  the  rhythma  The 
above  illustration  of  a  4/4  moderato 
shows  the  idea. 

Queation:  I  feel  that  you  are  a  real 
friend  of  percussion  and  I  read  your  col¬ 
umn  regularly.  Tell  us  something  about 
the  fundamentals  or  basic  requirements 
of  tympani  playing.  Do  you  think  pedal 
tympani  are  really  necessary  in  school 
band  or  orchestra  work? — X.  B.  Willetna, 
La  Orange,  III. 

Anawer:  Your  questions  are  timely.  I 
am  sending  you  a  condensed  folio  Just 
recently  prepared  for  Roy  Knapp,  famous 
percussion  coach,  which  does  cover  these 
essential  points  you  inquire  about.  (Will 
also  be  sent  to  other  readers  who  inquire 
through  this  column  by  sending  a  three- 
cent  stamp  to  cover  postage.)  The  main 
points  in  logical  order  are  first,  correct 

I  stick  grip,  the  position  of  beaters  for 
various  dynamic  effects,  proper  practice 


pulses  and  occur  as  such  in  most  marches. 
A  ruff  is  an  embellishment  that  can  be 
employed  in  place  of  a  five  stroke  roll  if 
the  tempo  Is  so  rapid  that  it  Is  difficult 
to  "fit”  five  strokes,  or  If  the  five  stroke 
roll  sounds  ’’crowded”  and  “tight”  due  to 
rapidity  of  tempo.  Such  a  substitution, 
however,  is  only  recommended  when 
necessary.  The  press  roll  as  we  know  its 
use  in  dance  bands  is  also  a  “fill  in"  roll 
between  pulses  and  for  that  purpose  in 
the  dance  band,  the  press  roll  has  a  very 
definite  value — but  in  the  concert  band  or 
orchestra  the  press  roll  is  not  Indicated 
for  several  reasons — first,  press  rolls  do 
not  have  any  given  number  of  beats  and 
therefore  can  not  be  analysed  or  played 
open,  and  secondly,  and  most  important, 
when  more  than  one  snare  drummer  is 
used  It  is  necessary  that  they  play  all 
beats  and  rolls  in  the  same  manner  using 
the  same  sticking  If  the  section  is  to  be 
unified.  The  only  legitimate  “press”  beat 
is  the  crushed  ruff  which  Is  occasionally 
employed  by  the  drummer.  This  effect  Is 
had  on  notes  of  short  duration  scored  as 
rolls,  and  played  as  a  very  short  “buss” 
by  a  short  controlled  press  beat  with  both 
sticks  striking  the  head  at  the  same  time 
and  immediately  lifted  as  quickly  as  jios- 
sible.  In  the  concert  band  and  orchestra 
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the  modern  press  roll  has  no  place.  Stick 
to  stroke  rolls  for  best  results. 

QwestloH ;  What  are  the  respective 
merits  of  the  aluminum  alloy  and  steel 
bars  on  orchestra  bells? — F.  L.  StoyatOH, 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Answer:  During  the  past  few  years, 
aiuminum  belis  have  become  quite  popu¬ 
lar  and  from  a  tonal  standpoint  are  quite 
flne.  The  tone  is  “shorter”  than  steel  bells 
and  overtones  are  not  nearly  so  promi¬ 
nent. 

It  depends  somewhat  on  the  effect  you 
want.  Aluminum  bells  produce  a  very 
clear  and  beautiful  tone  but  they  can’t 
be  punished  like  steel  bells  and  many 
drummers  feel  it  quite  necessary  to  wind 
up  and  BOCK  bells  with  the  hardest  mal¬ 
lets  they  can  And.  Aluminum  is  a  com¬ 
parative  soft  metal  and  must  be  treated 
reasonably  well. 

It  is  also  possible  to  play  faster  on 
aluminum  bells  than  steel  without  the 
Jangling  of  tones.  For  the  very  finest  con¬ 
cert  uses,  1  believe  the  use  of  aluminum 
bars  and  mallets  not  too  hard  are  the 
best  possible  selection. 

If  sny  of  you  other  rssdsrt  have  any  per¬ 
tinent  queition*  or  common  problems,  let 
me  know  whet  they  are  as  I  would  like  to 
cover  the  more  important  phases  of  your 
particular  problems  to  try  and  humbly  do 
the  most  general  good. 


Music,  the  Moulder  of  Mon 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

carrying  a  given  part,  and  between  the 
groups  sustaining  the  various  parts. 

If  all  possible  attainments  were  to 
be  realized  to  the  full  we  would  begin 
to  think  we  had  departed  from  the 
realm  of  human  experience.  Observa¬ 
tions  of  the  apparent  relationship  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  practicing  children, 
and  occasionally  the  feelings  which 
seem  to  exist  even  between  directors 
themselves  lead  us  to  doubt  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  this  spirit  of  cooperation. 
The  exceptions  simply  help  to 
strengthen  the  soundness  of  the  truth 
itself,  and  to  demonstrate  to  us  anew 
that  the  fulfillment  of  many  a  fine 
trait  of  character  fails  more  often  in 
adults  than  in  children. 

Music  at  an  Anfidofa  fo  Lathargy  or 
Lazinatt 

Someone  may  be  moved  to  say:  “By 
the  time  you  have  considered  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  music  in  stimulating  courage, 
and  its  value  in  overcoming  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  shrink  from  difficulties,  what 
room  is  there  left  to  talk  about  it  as 
an  antidote  for  lethargy  or  laziness?” 
This  may  be  a  very  natural  question, 
and  the  answer  comes  in  the  difference 
of  approach.  In  the  two  former  situa¬ 
tions  the  problem  consists  chiefly  in 
the  elimination  of  the  element  of  fear 
— fear  of  others  or  fear  of  self.  To 
be  sure  the  elimination  is  accomplished 
chiefly  through  the  establishment  of 
confidence,  but  the  chief  task  is  one 
of  getting  rid  of  a  negative  force, 
whereu  lethargy  must  be  overcome  by 
bringing  a  positive  one.  In  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  youth  it  is  a  question  of 
getting  the  learner  to  “step  on  it”. 

One  cannot  get  along  in  music  with- 


Qoi 


with  case 


From  coast  to  coast  that's  the  substance  and  often  the  exact 
words  of  the  response  to  trials  of  the  new  Holton  trumpets — 
"You've  got  something  therel”  Soys  more  than  a  lot  of 
flowery  praise,  doesn't  it? 

And  so  will  you  "have  something  there"  in  owning  one  of 
them  for  yourself.  You'll  have  ease  of  blowing,  rich,  power¬ 
ful  tone,  fast,  light  action,  accurate  tuning — everything  it 
takes  to  make  a  really  fine  trumpet  at  a  modest  price. 

Try  one  for  yourself.  Find  out  why  we  soy,  "You  can  pay 
more  but  you  can't  buy  betterl"  Write  for  free  literature 
and  information  regarding  trial  arrangement. 

FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

494  N.  Church  Street,  Elkhom,  Wisconsin 


FLUTISTS 

While  visiting  the  New  York  World’s  Fair, 
he  sure  to  see  the  interesting  exhibit  of 

HAYNES  FLUTES— PICCOLOS— CLARINETS 
and  LOMONAL  VIOLIN  BOWS 
at 

HAYNES  STUDIOS,  INC. 

17  West  Fifty-First  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

And  on  your  homeward  trek,  arrange  a  stop¬ 
over  in  Boston,  that  yon  may  visit  the  interest¬ 
ing  factory  and  salesroom  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  where  a  fall  line  of  its  incomparable 
products  may  be  seen. 


Master 

Craftsman  ^ 

since  1888  ^ 

WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Foimder 
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WARMELIN  WOODWIND  SCHOOL 

Clarinet  •  Flute  *  Oboe  *  Bassoon  a  Saxophone 

Under  the  directioa  of  one  of  the  outstcmding  woodwind  outhoritios,  Clorenee 
WonnaUn.  Assisted  by  Roy  Knouss,  Flute;  Gilbert  Boarema,  Oboe;  Dcdl  Fields, 
Bassoon;  VoUy  Deiaut,  Swing.  Developing  beginners  and  advanced  students  to 
finished  muaicionship.  Write  today  for  hiU  details. 
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out  learning  that  important  lesson. 
Any  sort  of  participation  requires  alac¬ 
rity  in  reading  music.  The  established 
tempo  and  rhythm  demand  keeping  up 
with  the  parade.  Both  of  these  require¬ 
ments  are  incompatible  with  anything 
but  a  spirit  of  alertness,  and  should 
serve  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  like 
attitude  in  other  aspects  of  life. 

Music  St  an  Avusus  of  Undortfanding 

An  audience  listening  to  an  accom¬ 
plished  musician  is  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  critical  and  satisfied  with  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  perfection.  By  way  of 
contrast  a  considerable  gathering  of 
parents  once  assembled  to  hear  their 
own  children  play  their  violins.  There 
were  over  a  hundred  of  these  children, 
all  sixth  graders,  and  forth  from  the 
group  came  a  variety  of  meaningful 
facial  expressions,  and  needless  to  say 
numerous  wry  notes  and  discords. 

The  attitude  of  the  audience,  how¬ 
ever,  was  one  of  attention,  interest, 
and  understanding  because  these  boys 
and  girls  were  putting  forth  the  very 
utmost  of  their  effort  and  were  per¬ 
forming  to  the  very  best  of  their  abil¬ 
ity.  What  is  there  about  such  an  un¬ 
dertaking  in  the  field  of  music  which 
would  create  such  an  atmosphere  of 
understanding  between  parents  and 
children  when  it  is  often  so  sadly 
lacking  in  some  other  fields. 

The  teacher  of  music,  likewise  is 
usually  keenly  absorbed  in  his  subject 
and  in  the  progress  of  his  students. 
He  commonly  spends  long  hours  in 
regular  and  extra  instruction  and  re¬ 
hearsals.  In  his  conventions  he  ar¬ 
ranges  overfiowing  programs  and  clin¬ 
ics,  and  submits  himself  to  what  seems 
to  be  gruelling  drudgery  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  his  life  work.  He  undergoes 
countless  repetition  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  a  greater  and  greater  degree 
of  perfection,  and  through  encourage¬ 
ment  and  inspiration  leads  his  pupils 
on  to  the  same  sort  of  endeavor. 

Is  there  not  a  hint  in  all  this  as 
to  the  secret  of  power  in  moulding 
human  life  and  character?  Parents  see 
in  the  stumbling  efforts  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  producing  far  less  than  perfect 
results,  a  refiection  of  their  own  trials 
and  errors  in  many  aspects  of  life,  and 
thus  are  brought  to  an  attitude  of  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  which  can  scarcely 
be  derived  as  completely  in  any  other 
way.  Music  teachers  through  their 
constant  struggle  toward  the  elusive 
goal  of  perfection,  and  through  habit¬ 
ual  self-regimentation,  are  able  to  re¬ 
tain  a  vivid  vision  of  the  possibilities, 
the  difficulties,  and  the  attainable  goals 
before  the  child.  Thus  we  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  through  the  channel  of  mu¬ 
sic  with  its  attendant  spirit  of  per¬ 
severance,  thoroughness,  and  sincerity 
there  arises  the  fundamental  source  of 
inspiration  which  is  the  real  key  to 
education. 
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Your  Trombone  Questions 
Answered 

Wm.  F.  Raymond  14th  hd,  FL  Davis,  C.  Z. 


Quettion:  I  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
celvlns  some  correspondence  from  you  a 
few  months  sko  regarding  some  trombone 
problems. 

I  should  like  to  have  your  idea  on  a 
good  method  to  start  a  student  on  in 
double  and  triple  tonguing. — Edvobt  H. 
Petert,  Bandmaster,  Totonship  H.  8.,  Bell- 
ville,  IlHnoia. 

Answer:  Glad  to  hear  from  you  again 
Mr.  Peters,  and  it  tickles  my  ego  a  little 
to  feel  that  I  may  have  helped. 

I  received  a  similar  query  from  a  fellow 
in  a  small  town  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when 


Mr.  Raymond 


1  went  to  great  pains  to  explain  the  very 
simple  method  of  developing  doubld  and 
triple  tonguing  he  wrote  a  very  rapid 
return  letter  to  advise  me  quite  clearly 
that  I  hadn't  told  him  a  thing  he  didn’t 
aiready  know. 

Of  course  I  didn’t!  There’s  no  secret 
to  the  development  of  double  and  triple 
tonguing.  At  least  I  don’t  think  it  is  a 
secret  that  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  this  articulation  is  the 
mastery  of  the  syllable  **koo”. 

After  the  student  has  accomplished  a 
good  sharp  attack  and  release  using  the 
normal  stroke  of  the  tongue,  have  him 
then  attempt  to  duplicate  the  sharp  attack 
by  the  use  of  this  semi-coughing  "koo”. 
Nothing  but  the  "koo”  alone  until  within 
a  few  feet  in  front  of  him  you  are  unable 
to  determine  whether  he  is  using  "koo”, 
or  "too”.  When  he  has  mastered  the 
"koo”  then  let  him  put  the  two  together 
until  each  attack  sounds  like  the  other. 

There  is  a  minority  school  of  thought, 
you  know,  which  advises  and  uses  a 
"koo”  for  ALL  types  of  attack.  I  had 
a  letter  from  one  fellow  who  did  it  that 
way,  and  he  was  quite  "het  up”  with  me 
because  I  had  advised  the  normal  method 
of  tongue  articulation  in  my  treatise  “The 
Trombone  and  Its  Player”. 

Ninety-nine  and  forty-four  hundredths 
of  all  brass  players  use  the  commonly 
known  tongue  attack,  and  so  I’m  afraid 


that  Mr.  Koo  is  the  only  man  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  In  step. 

In  this  column  in  the  October  issue  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  I  acquainted 
you  with  the  fact  that  your  writer  was 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Band  of  Washington,  and  that  he  had 
accepted  an  appointment  upward  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  of 
Infantry  at  Ft,  Davis,  Canal  Zone.  I  also 
informed  the  Rdltor  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  of  the  important  change,  and 
speciflcally  advised  him  that  a  new  ad¬ 
dress  and  reference  to  position  was  neces¬ 
sary.  Apparently  somebody  understood 
the  change  because  the  issues  of  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  bore  the  correct  ad¬ 
dress  of  your  writer.  The  issues  of  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February,  however,  bore  the  old 
and  now  incorrect  heading  of  the  column. 

This  Is  intended,  therefore,  to  offer  an 
apology  for  somebody’s  lack  of  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  set  up  of  this  column,  and  also 
to  advise  our  EMitor  that  if  his  family 
makes  another  such  error  I  shall  throw 
in  the  sponge. 

Question;  I  read  your  question  and 
answer  column  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  each  month  and  may  I  say  that  I 
enjoy  It  very  much. 

Will  you  please  send  me  a  copy  of  "The 
Trombone  and  Its  Player”? — June  Phil¬ 
lips,  Willerme,  Minn. 

Answer:  The  March  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  explained  how  to 
acquire  a  copy  of  the  booklet;  and  no 
doubt  you  have  your  copy  now. 


Comparisons  of  European 
Bonds 

(.Continued  from  page  14) 

is  proposed  to  give  clarity  to  the  clari¬ 
net  section.  Proponents  of  the  saxo¬ 
phone.  on  the  other  hand,  argue  that 
without  the  supporting  timbre  of  this 
instrument  family,  the  clarinets  are 
a  cold  and  lifeless  body.  Italians  like 
the  saxophone  and  believe  that  the 
band’s  sonority  suffers  without  them. 

In  Italy  there  exist  a  large  number 
of  high  class  compositions  originally 
written  for  full  band.  There  are  also 
flne  repertoires  for  medium-  and 
small-sized  bands,  but  none  for  brass 
ensembles.  Most  of  the  compositions, 
including  transcriptions,  are  issued 
only  as  printed  scores;  the  parts  must 
be  written  out. 

Italian  bands  in  general  play  with 
much  expression,  some  even  to  ex¬ 
aggeration.  They  also  are  inclined 
toward  fast  tempos,  often  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  precision  and  rhythm. 

THE  END. 
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Know  Your  Saxophone 

Conducted  by  C«cil  Lamoo 

AddrMt  qiMstiwit  H  TIm  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  No.  Mkli.  Avo.,  CMc««o 


A  solo  literature  of  hish  quality  is  of 
creat  importance  in  the  development  of 
rood  musicianship.  The  piano  and  strinrs 
are  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  students 
of  those  Instruments  have  long  benefited 
by  it.  None  of  the  wind  instruments  has 
a  very  extensive  literature,  and  most 
people  believe  this  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  monotonous  and  generally 
inferior  in  quality  and  expressiveness  to 
the  accepted  recital  instruments. 

There  is  another  explanation  which  I 
am  inclined  to  favor  as  being  closer  to 
the  actual  truth.  After  all,  every  instru¬ 
ment  is  limited  in  some  respect.  The  in¬ 
dividual  string  instrument  is  limited  In 
harmonic  possibilities,  and  it  takes  a  half 
dosen  or  so  of  them  to  equal  a  piano  in 
this  regard.  C>n  the  other  hand,  the  piano 
cannot  sustain  a  tone,  with  an  equal,  not 
to  mention  a  greater  volume  than  was 
produced  with  the  initial  attack;  a  very 
serious  limitation  indeed  it  would  seem. 
Tet,  in  spite  of  these  handicaps,  both 
families  are  well  established  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  music  lovers — suggesting  that  it 
is  the  possession  of  positive  qualities 
rather  than  the  absence  of  negative  ones, 
that  determines  the  scope  and  effect  ive- 
ness  of  any  instrument. 

The  truth  is  that  piano  and  strings 
reached  a  relative  degree  of  perfection  at 
about  the  time  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  solo  repertoire  now  in  use.  The 
woodwinds  and  brasses  were  then  so 
primitive  as  to  be  almost  worthless.  Com¬ 
posers  naturally  devoted  their  best  efforts 
where  they  would  do  the  most  good,  rele¬ 
gating  the  winds  to  the  orchestra,  where 
their  defects  were  less  noticeable,  and 
where  they  served  as  a  relief  from  a 
steady  diet  of  string  tone.  The  best  tal¬ 
ents  were  attracted  to  the  instruments 
offering  the  greatest  possibilities ;  they 
in  turn  further  developed  the  technique 
of  those  instruments;  and  these  advances 
were  utilised  by  the  later  composers,  and 
so  it  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 
By  the  time  the  winds  were  improved 
sufllciently  to  be  worthwhile  in  their  own 
right  they  were  as  typed  as  any  Holly¬ 
wood  actor. 

The  saxophone,  a  late  arrival,  was  left 
out  of  everything,  but  while  this  has  been 
a  handicap  in  many  ways,  it  at  least 
escaped  tradition’s  stifling  hand,  and  has 
been  free  to  develop  its  solo  possibilities. 
This  it  has  succeeded  in  doing  so  well 
that  composers  of  ability  and  reputation 
have  been  turning  their  talents  in  its  di¬ 
rection.  In  line  with  my  custom  of  ac¬ 
quainting  the  public  with  available  works, 
I  should  like  to  recommend  this  month. 
Concerto  in  Ab  for  Saxophone  by  Claude 
Lapham. 

This  work  in  the  standard  concerto 
style  has  an  exceptionally  lovely  second 
movement,  and  is  well  written  for  the 
solo  instrument  throughout 

Walla-Kye  by  Mana-Zucca. — This  little 
piece  by  the  well  known  composer  is  of 
moderate  difficulty  only,  and  offers  won¬ 
derful  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  an  expressive  style. 

Both  numbers  are  published  by  Sprague- 
Coleman,  66  West  56th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Other  effective  saxophone  pieces  will 
be  listed  here  from  time  to  time  with 
special  emphasis  on  original  works.  I 
should  like  to  see  saxophone  students  buy 
and  study  these  compositions,  as  not  only 
will  they  benefit  from  such  study,  but 
their  response  will  encourage  publishers 
to  issue  more  things  of  like  quality,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  banalities  which  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  our  portion  in  the  past. 


Quettion:  I  would  like  to  know  what 
should  be  done  when  playing  the  solo 
“Fontana”  by  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  since 
the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  piece  are  too 
high  to  be  played  on  a  saxophone. — 
Dorothy  Palley,  Farmington,  IlHmoia. 


Quettion:  Can  you  please  tell  me  how 
to  get  high  notes  above  the  high  “F”  on 
a  sax.  Are  there  any  other  freak  notep 
you  can  get  on  a  sax.  Thank  you. — Jack 
Wroble,  Shelter  Itland,  N.  Y. 

Antwer:  If  you  will  look  up  your  copies 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  January, 
19S9,  you  will  And  in  my  column  the  list 
of  fingerings  which  I  use  for  the  tones 
above  high  F. 


I  pcafnm  U  ooapiM*  wtUwut  OM  or  tee  aoroltj 
ion  iBjonod  to  pop  op  your  audlooeo.  Norol  Msod 
M.  UBl^  homoBliotlom.  will  coptaro  tbo  oUoatioB 
nr  llotoorra.  Stadonti  will  onjar  ploylnt. 

L  BK  8XBIN’  YOU.  Ifr.  Alfofd'i  Utoot  orronfo- 
.  U  0  eooMdy  lUHibor  doolinod  to  got  tho  basd  off 
tago.  Tbo  Utoot  and  boat  at  lU  kind  orar  wrlttan. 
la  book,  a  eatalog  of  aoroltj  and  eoaaadj  idaaa.  It 
for  tbo  aaking.  lacladaa  aaiaplo  porta.  Sand  for 
FREE  book  today!  Writo— 

MASSY  L.  ALFOSO.  IM  N.  Stato  St.  Chloaso.  IS. 


"WHAT  JUDGES 
JUDGE  ON’’ 

An  articulation  of  National  Baton 
Twirling  Competition  Requirements 
as  demonstrated  by  FORREST  Mc- 
ALLISTER  and  writ^n  up  by  PAUL 
_  PAINTER. 


Quettion:  Will  you  please  tell  me  where 
I  can  get  a  chart  of  fingerings  for  the 
aito  saxophone  that  gives  ail  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  for  making  the  same  notes. 
As  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  find  one. 
I  like  your  column  very  much.  Thank 
you. — Albert  JS.  Smith,  Winchetter,  Ky. 

Antuter:  The  chart  in  either  the  Ben 
Vereecken  “Foundation  to  Saxophone 


The  "Art  of  Baton  Spinning' 


Showg  ell  those  is  possession  of  this  qreet 
book  exactly  whet  to  do  end  how  to  do  it. 


228  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Cl 

If  you  do  not  have  the  "Art 
of  Baton  Spinning,”  VoL  I  will 
be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 


Cecil  Leeson 


Playing"  or  the  “Universal  Method  for 
Saxophone"  by  Paul  Deville  gives  all  the 
legitimate  alternative  fingerings  in  the 
regular  compass  of  the  instrument  Both 
methods  are  published  by  Carl  Fischer, 
Cooper  Square,  New  York. 


Ranew  Your  Subscription 

NOWl 


Plette  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  anewering  adzertisements  in  this  magatine- 
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SCHOOL  DANCE  BANDS 

What  Shall  We  Do  About  Swing? 

By  Gene  Chenoweth 

Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music,  Elkhart  County  Schools 


•  RECENTLY,  IT  WAS  MY  PRIV¬ 
ILEGE  to  discuss  public  school  music 
problems  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  a  large  metropolis.  In  the 
course  of  our  conversation,  he  stated 
with  a  good  deal  of  pride  that  one  of 
the  larger  high  schools  in  the  city  had 
recently  installed  a  course  in  “swing” 
music  and  that  they  had  even  hired 
one  of  the  city's  leading  exponents  of 
the  movement  to  instruct  the  boys  and 
girls  in  this  important  phase  of  mu¬ 
sical  art. 

This  course,  in  an  already  crowded 
curriculum,  was  Justified  a  place  by 
the  superintendent  on  the  following 
grounds: 

(1)  Vocational. 

"Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  will 
make  their  living  by  playing  dance 
music,"  said  the  superintendent; 
“Therefore  it  is  our  job  to  prepare 
them  to  play  it  intelligently.” 

(2)  Avocational. 

“.Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  will 
play  popular  music  outside  of  school; 
therefore,  why  not  make  it  a  super¬ 
vised  re-creational  activity  during 
school  time?" 

Much  better  than  any  answers  we 
couid  give  to  these  highly  irrational 
excuses  would  be  a  number  of  leading 
questions. 

(1)  Have  you  investigated  this  “vo¬ 
cation”  for  which  you  are  preparing 
these  boys  and  girls? 

(2)  What  is  the  average  “life”  of  a 
dance  musician? 

(3)  Are  the  “working  hours”  of  a 
dance  musician  the  most  desirable 
from  a  health  standpoint? 

(4)  What  measure  of  security,  eco- 
nomicaily  speaking,  will  be  ensured 
in  this  kind  of  work? 

(5)  Will  the  working  environment 
be  conducive  to  the  best  mental 
health? 

(6)  Can  you  integrate  the  school 
dance  program  with  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  taught  in  other  courses? 

(7)  Has  this  type  of  music  any 
“training”  value?  In  other  words,  can 
you  develop  a  musical  technique  on  a 
strict  diet  of  “swing”? 

(8)  Will  a  course  in  “swing”  tend 
to  deveiop  self-discipline? 

(9)  Will  a  course  in  dance  music 
tend  to  retard  the  healthy  and  nat¬ 
ural  development  of  the  legitimate 
music  program? 


(10)  Can  you  do  as  many  things 
with  the  dance  program  as  you  can 
with  the  legitimate  music  program? 

(11)  Can  you  evoke  the  same  range 
of  desirable  emotions  through  the 
medium  of  dance  music  that  can  be 
done  through  other  forms? 

(12)  Can  swing  music  stimulate  the 
imagination  to  the  extent  of  other 
forms  of  music? 

(13)  What  are  the  reiative  effects  of 
various  kinds  of  music  upon  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system? 

(14)  How  are  we  to  know  that  the 
mode  of  dance  music  taught  in  the 
school  today  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  tomorrow? 

(15)  In  what  ways  can  a  school 
music  dance  program  promote  good 
citizenship? 

These  questions  must  be  answered 
by  the  intelligent  educator  if  he  is  to 
justify  a  program  of  dance  music  in 
the  curriculum. 

The  ultimate  standard  of  evaluating 
the  subject  matter  to  be  included  in 
the  curricula  will  of  course  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  ideal  of  the  educator; 
education  for  the  good  life  or  educat¬ 
ing  for  living.  And  then  he  must  an¬ 
swer  the  following  question:  Can  the 
child  be  better  prepared  vocationally 
for  a  career  in  dance  music  on  a  diet 
of  this  medium,  or  through  the  tradi¬ 
tional  methods?  And  if  the  answer 
were  to  be  “yes,”  will  this  kind  of 
musical  training  give  the  child  a  plas¬ 
ticity,  so  that  he  can  adjust  himself 
to  a  changing  musical  environment 
after  he  is  out  of  school? 

We  can  say  with  a  great  deal  of 
definiteness  that  “swing”  is  very  much 
with  us.  But  its  purpose  or  value  is  a 
purely  functional  one.  It  is  primarily 
conceived  for  dancing  and  this  should 
be  clearly  understood  for  the  best  un¬ 
derstanding  of  it.  It  is  not  written 
with  the  idea  of  the  concert  hall  in 
mind.  The  true  believer  should  not  be 
content  with  sitting  quietly  while  lis¬ 
tening  to  it.  In  this  respect  “swing” 
might  be  typified  as  fundamentally 
kinesthetic.  It  is  “muscle-music”. 

It  is  typical  of  our  age  that  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  are  reflecting  the 
glamour  of  the  theatre  and  of  the 
screen.  We  must  have  girl  drum- 
majors  in  silk  jerkin  and  shorts.  The 
same  applies  to  the  yell  leaders  at  our 
basketball  games.  We  have  gone  "pro- 


Stnce  no  initrument 
is  better  than  its  month- 
piece,  it  is  not  only 
your  right  but  your  duty 
to  insist  upon  the  finest 
mouthpiece  your  money 
can  buy  —  and  that 
duty  leads  inevitably  to 
the  Vandoren. 

For  here,  at  about  the 
price  of  ordinary 
moulded  mouthpieces,  is 
the  finest  creation  of  a 
world-famous  woodwind 
authority  —  individually 
made  of  hard  rod  rub¬ 
ber;  striking  appear¬ 
ance;  facings  to  suit 
every  individual;  acous¬ 
tically  correct  inside  di¬ 
mensions  so  essential  to 
correct  intonation  .  .  . 
If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write. 
TONK  BROS.  CO. 
mt.WafesiliAss.  CHICASO 


VANDERCOOK 

Five  Weeks  Summer  Session 

Tun*  ZSth — July  28th 

for  Bond,  Orch.,  Choral  directors.  Teach¬ 
ers,  Supervisors.  Fully  accredited  courtee 
on  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Music  de¬ 
grees.  Doily  ensembles,  classes,  etc., 
with  nationally  famous  faculty.  Low 
tuition  and  expenses. 

TWO  WEEKS  CAMP 

luly  31at — August  13th 

Music  and  recreation  (in  a  beautiful 
camp  near  Chicago  on  shore  of  La±e 
Michigan)  for  Band,  Orch.,  Choral  stu¬ 
dents  (boys  and  girls)  of  H.  S.  and  Ir. 
Hi  ages.  Daily  ensembles,  classes, 
swimming,  etc.  Special  classes  for  di¬ 
rectors,  teachers,  etc^  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  VanderCook.  S22.S0  for 
students;  $30  for  teachers,  covers  room, 
meals,  tuition  complete  for  entire  two 
weeks. 

For  dotcrils  addroM  Socrotoory 
1652  Worron  Blvd..  Chicago 


DEDICATED  TD  THE  HREMEN  OF  AMERICA 

THE  FIREFI6HTERS  MARCH 

By  FIRP  ROBERTS 
Complete  Conductor' s  Score  included  tcUk  the 
arrangements 

Price  75c  complete 
WM.  J.  SMITH  MUSIC  CO,  IMC,  IM  W.  Sitl.  NEW  TOM 


OBOE  PLAYERS 

Ton  most  have  s  perfect  reed  In  order  to 
reach  perfection  In  your  work.  The 
“Wales”  read  enables  you  to  get  the  llaeat 
results  from  your  instrument,  with  the 
least  effort. 


Bead  for  prices  and  trial  eWer. 
AUTRBD  A.  WALXS  110  ladlaM  Ava. 
Pro  vl dense,  B.  L 
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YOU’LL  “STEAL 
THE  SHOW’’  WITH 
Craddock 


UNIFORMS 
in  COLORS 


5H  Shades’ 
12  Qualities 


CLOTH 


Style  Book.  Samples 
and  Special  Designs 
on  Reouest 


DeMoulin  Bros  i  Co. 
Greenville.  Illinois 


[QMPHtTIVE  PRIffS' 

UNIFORM  COMPANY 
HJNSiS  CITY  Missoum 


fessional”  and  in  order  to  aaeure  auf- 
flcient  gate  receipts  we  bare  bad  to 
sex  tbe  program.  Tbis  is  all  good 
business  but  it  is  not  intelligent  edu¬ 
cation.  Tbe  inclusion  of  a  course  in 
swing  music  in  tbe  music  program  is 
but  another  evidence  of  these  trends. 
It  cannot  in  any  way  be  Justified  as 
intelligent  music  education. 

High  school  students  are  generally 
at  the  impressionable,  emotional  stage 
when  pure  cleverness  has  a  distinct 
appeal  for  them.  We  have  enough 
numerous  examples  around  ns  in  the 
adult  world  of  childish  fixations  emo¬ 
tionally  and  intellectually  to  offer 
ample  proof  for  the  need  of  guidance 
during  the  critical  period  of  ado¬ 
lescence. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  Jazz 
would  seem  to  be  to  give  it  its  proper 
consideration  and  place  in  tbe  scheme 
of  things.  The  student  must  learn  to 
differentiafe  between  good  and  bad 
dance  music  Just  as  he  must  learn  to 
sift  the  best  of  serious  music.  A  dance 
band  that  plays  with  bad  intonation, 
faulty  precision  and  In  a  hackneyed 
manner  should  be  called  to  task  by  its 
listeners.  Above  all,  let  us  remember 
that  we  are  educating  first  for  living. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  those  we 
teach  are  going  to  enter  music  pro¬ 
fessionally.  The  best  that  we  can  hope 
to  do  for  them  is  to  give  them  a  rich 
cultural  heritage. 


SWANK  I 


WHEN  tbe  band  itapt 
oat  In  If-L  nnl- 
forae  It'z  worth  watcb- 
iBfl  Tbere'i  color  — 
style— adltUrr  Ml 
Chooee  fitn  dosens  of 
M-L  stylee— or  bare  oar 
desIcneiB  create  a  die- 
tlnctlTe  style  espedaUy 
for  TOO.  Tbere  are  many 
shades  and  weaves  of 
fabric  to  matdi  yoar 
school  colors. 

Above  all.  If-L  nniform- 
craftsmen  tailor  a  oni- 
form  to  stand  years  of 
wear  —  at  very  lowest 
prices.  Write  for  oar 
style  charts,  samples  and 
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Trade  Winds 


Wesfem  State  College  Announces  Sixth 
Annual  Summer  Music  Camp 

Western  State  College’s  sixth  annual 
summer  Music  Camp  with -its  faculty  of 
over  40  leading  musicians  and  teachers, 
is  scheduled  for  June  4-17.  It  is  said  to 
be  second  largest  in  America  and  largest 
summer  music  camp  in  the  western 
United  States. 

F.  George  Damson,  founder  and  resi¬ 
dent  director  of  the  camp,  has  announced 
that  H.  A.  VanderCook,  Chicsigo  desm  of 
American  bandmasters  renowned  in  the 
field  of  instrumental  music,  will  again  be 
guest  director  of  the  music  camp.  Mrs. 
Carol  M.  Pitts,  famed  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
vocal  supervisor  who  will  be  chairman 
of  the  vocal  division,  is  rated  as  one  of 
the  nation’s  outstanding  instructors  in 
voice. 

Other  noted  music  personalities  on  the 
faculty  are  Fred  O.  Fink,  chairman  of 
the  orchestra  division,  Colorado  Springs, 
and  Guy  Holmes,  one  of  America’s  great¬ 
est  contemporary  band  and  orchestra 
composers,  chairman  of  the  theory  and 
ensemble  groups,  Chicago. 

A  new  feature  this  year  will  be  in¬ 
tensive  work  in  twirling  and  drum- 
majoring.  Norman  Smith,  former  na¬ 
tional  high  school  champion  twirler,  will 
aid  in  the  direction  of  this  type  of  work. 

Plans  for  the  camp  include  five  bands, 
two  orchestras,  all  types  of  instrumental 
ensembles,  glee  clubs,  choruses  and  vo¬ 
cal  groups.  Featured  this  year  will  be 
(Turn  to  Page  60) 


UNIFORMS  For 
School  Bands 


Made  to  your  meas-  ( 

ure  with  Fit,  Style 
and  Comfort.  ^  y 

—  Uaioo  Made — 

Send  for  New  Color  "A 
Catalog  367-B  ^ 
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Feohure  Your  Band  in 

LILLEY-AMES 

UNIFORMS 

Snappy!  Effective!  Colorful! 
IFrita  for  Catalog  No.  373A 

The  ULLEY-AMES  CO. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Amoriea^t  Leadiag  Uniform  Taiiort 
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Designing 
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Band  and  Orchestra 
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Marcus  Ruben,  Inc. 
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“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parents*  Clubs 


Amsterdam,  Hew  York — More  than 
116  parents  and  pupils  met  here  on 
Thursday  evening:,  March  23rd,  in  a 
liarent-pupil  banquet  sponsored  by  the 
music  department  of  the  public  schools 
to  further  the  organization  of  a  par¬ 
ents’  music  association. 

Frank  Jetter,  director  of  music  in 
the  schools,  was  toastmaster.  He  in¬ 
troduced  Arnold  L.  Lovejoy  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Concerts  Association,  who  spoke 
on  his  early  concert  experiences,  and 
of  the  program  of  concerts  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  next  year  by  the  Amsterdam 
Concert  Association,  Inc.  Heth  G. 
Coons,  superintendent  of  schools,  ex¬ 
tended  greetings  and  expressed  his  be¬ 
lief  that  the  formation  of  a  school  mu¬ 
sic  parent  association  would  be  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  school  music. 

Mr.  Jetter  outlined  the  aims  of 
school  music  and  outlined  a  number  of 
things  which  he  felt  such  an  associa¬ 
tion  can  do, — give  moral  support  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Music  Depart¬ 
ment  in  combating  any  forces  that 
would  tend  to  tear  down  or  destroy 
cultural  progress;  to  bring  together 
socially,  parents  who  have  a  common 
interest  in  the  musical  activity  of  their 
■toys  and  girls  for  a  discussion  of  com¬ 
mon  problems,  hopes  and  aspirations; 
to  help  make  music  a  more  vital  force 
in  our  lives  by  encouraging  more  mu¬ 
sical  participation  in  the  home,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  phases  in  which  all 
members  may  join;  to  inform  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  public  on  more  recent 
developments  in  music,  new  instru¬ 
ments  developed  and  improvements  in 
old  ones;  to  promote  a  broader  knowl¬ 
edge  of  school  music  or  other  music 
by  recommending  special  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  and  encouraging  the  reading  of 
school  or  other  music  magazines;  to 
keep  its  membership  informed  on  bills 
in  the  legislature  affecting  music 
study,  such  as  Senate  print  “203” 
whereby  it  will  be  unlawful  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  band  to  furnish  music  at  a 
function  not  connected  with  such 
school,  and  to  oppose  such  bills  when 
deemed  advisable;  to  promote  the 
carry-over  of  school  music  into  the 
community  by  encouraging  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  young  adult  music  groups,  and 
to  cooperate  with  other  established 
agencies  to  that  end;  to  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  study  under  private  teachers 
and  to  sponsor  programs  by  small  en¬ 
sembles  or  individual  soloists,  in  a 
small  auditorium,  so  that  pupils  may 
be  effectively  heard  in  a  congenial  and 
friendly  atmosphere;  to  try  to  devise 
some  effective  means  of  reselling  in¬ 
struments  no  longer  used  by  pupils, 
thus  safeguarding  the  parents'  invest¬ 
ment  and  encouraging  the  purchase  of 
a  better  instrument  in  the  begrinning; 
to  devise  means  and  methods  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  for  the  purchase  of  uni¬ 
forms,  music  material  and  instru¬ 
ments;  to  provide  transportation  to 
state  and  preliminary  music  contests 
and  festivals,  particularly  for  individ¬ 
ual  soloists  or  small  ensembles;  to 


provide  music  scholarship  for  talented 
pupils  to  further  music  study. 

A  membership  committee  and  nom¬ 
inating  committee  were  named  as  the 
next  step  in  the  formation  of  the 
School  Music  Parents  Association. 


Merriam,  Kansas — The  Board  of 
Education  of  Shawnee  Mission,  the 
largest  rural  high  school  in  the  state, 
now  owns  about  $1600  worth  of  band 
instruments.  They  recently  added  tym- 
pani,  bassoon,  bass  clarinet,  French 
horn  and  oboe.  About  175  students  are 
enrolled  in  band  and  orchestra,  al¬ 
though  the  band  department  was 
added  less  than  four  years  ago.  Quite 
a  record  has  been  made  at  divisional 
and  sectional  contests.  The  70  piece 
marching  band  was  massed  in  the 
arena  with  about  40  Kansas  bands  at 
tbe  American  Royal  Stock  Show  in 
October. 

A  Band  Parents  Club  was  organized 
last  summer,  to  hold  enthusiasm  dur¬ 
ing  vacation  and  to  promote  a  music 
conscious  community.  They  held  a 
music  festival  in  July,  inviting  four 
neighboring  bands  to  assist,  and  a 
benefit  ice  cream  social  in  connection 
with  the  festival.  The  club  has  used 
various  methods  of  raising  funds  for 
the  band,  as  paper  sales,  doughnut 
sales,  bridge  parties  and  wiener  sales 
at  football  games.  They  arranged  for 
group  insurance  for  all  band  instru¬ 
ments,  which  reduced  the  expense  to 
the  individual  band  members  as  well 
as  to  the  Board  of  Education.  They 
have  also  held  picnics  and  mixers  for 
parents  and  band  students.  The  great¬ 
est  return  has  been  through  the  good¬ 
will  and  understanding  established  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  the  music  depart¬ 
ment. 

John  Francis,  the  director,  is  enter¬ 
ing  bands,  soloists  and  ensembles  in 
the  coming  spring  contests  at  Topeka 
and  Lawrence. 


Ancient  musical  instruments  dating  as 
far  back  as  the  15th  century  were  on  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Museum  un¬ 
til  March  26.  In  the  piano  group  were  the 
dulcimer,  spinet,  harpsichord  and  clavi¬ 
chord  ;  violin  group,  the  rebec,  viola, 
d’amore,  viola  and  ancient  vlollna  These 
were  only  a  few  of  the  many  interesting 
antiques  of  the  music  world  to  be  seen 
there. 

Education,  culture,  and  the  arts  thrive 
only  during  peace;  war  starves  them. 

Versatility  is  one  of  the  main  require¬ 
ments  for  Canal  Zone  bands.  Most  or¬ 
ganizations  have  to  cater  to  bi-lingual 
crowds,  so  a  full  library  of  Latin  and 
American  numbers  is  a  necessity. 

Richard  Crooks  is  making  a  transconti¬ 
nental  tour.  On  April  14,  he  will  sail  for 
Honolulu,  enroute  to  Australia. 


SPECIAL  0FFERIN6! 

The  “RAINMASTER” 
Reversible  Dress  Cspe  and 
Overseas  Cap.  Your  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  weather  probtem. 
A  waterproof  DRESS  cape, 
that  can  be  worn  on  either 
side.  Made  in  Fast,  Attrac¬ 
tive  Colors. 

63.75 

Trousers  or  Skirt  to  Match 

$2JS 

Sand  far  catalogue  SM-2 

CROWN  UNIFORM  CO..  INC. 

“Umformt  of  Evory 
Dtscription" 

M  E.  IKh  St.,  New  Ysrk,  N.  Y. 


UNIFORMS 


FOR  BAUDS 
Writs  for  Catalseas 

a 

MsntlsB  dsalisd  sslaes 


OBOROE  EVANS  4  COMTANY.  INC. 
SINCE  ISM 

l«  Nsrth  Sth  SIrtst— PhlhMMshla.  Pa. 


Before  Ordering 

UNIFORMS 

Send  for  Our  Catalogue 

BRUNSWICK  UNIFORM 

AND  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

17  E.  42ad  St.  Now  York.  N.  Y. 


erxs  $1.00 

Any  cut  appearing  la  the  raadiag  finliiniss 
of  The  SCHOM.  MUSICIAN  may  be  pw- 
rhaaed  for  $1,  phu  10  cents  in  atampa  ta 
cover  poatage.  This  applies  to  all  cuts  pob- 
liahed  in  this  ar  any  issne,  as  far  back  as 
Sept,  loss,  that  it  is  our  privilege  to  rdease. 
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230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

COAST  TO  COAST  COVERAGE— HUDSON  BAY  TO  THE  GULF 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW.  FREE  caulosue.  juit 
off  the  press;  our  complete  catalog  of  all  in¬ 
struments,  accessories,  case  covers,  and  cases. 
Every  article  carries  our  unconditional  money- 
back  guarantee.  Expert  repairs,  moderate 
prices.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1S04  Market  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  Established  1919. 


BARGAINS:  One  of  the  finest  stocks  of  re¬ 
built  instruments  at  bargain  prices.  Repair  all 
instruments.  Send  for  free  rei»ir  price  list,  also 
instrument  bargain  lists.  Musicians  Supply  Co., 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE — Selmer  balanced-  action  Eh  sax  and 
Sdmer- Bundy  baritone  sax,  with  cases,  cheap. 
Want  quick  sale.  Write,  wire,  Tom  Horn.  832 
Kirkwood,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. _ 

HOW  TO  MAKE  your  dollars  buy  “more” 
musical  instruments.  Compare,  factory  rebuilt  in¬ 
struments  with  others,  in  quality  and  price.  Conn 
victor  cornet,  $45.  Holton  comet,  $37.50.  Jen¬ 
kins  special  comet,  $30,  new  case.  French 
Besson  tmmpet,  $50.  Conn,  King  baritone  horns, 
$50  each.  Olds  trombones,  $45.  Conn  trom¬ 
bones,  $35.  Conn,  York  BBh  sousaphones,  $150 
each.  Martin  BBb  bass,  $80.  Conn,  Buescher 
alto  saxophones,  $50  each.  Martin  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone.  $55.  Buffet,  Selmer.  Boehm  clarinets,  new, 
rebuilt.  $40  up.  Conn  gold  C  flute.  $50.  Gold- 
burnished  Selmer  alto  saxophone,  $100.  Baritone, 
Conn  and  Buescher  saxophones,  $65-$70.  Uni¬ 
versal  Collection  Agency,  Creston,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE- -Genuine  Guarnarius  violin,  1726; 
has  been  valued  as  high  as  $25,000.  Will  sacrifice 
for  $20,000.  Address,  Mrs  Ethel  Rawson,  Box 
175,  Farwell.  Mich. 


BARGAINS-  Flute.  Buffet.  $30.  Eh  clarinet, 
$25.  Bel-front  baritone,  $70.  Violin,  half  sixe, 
$10.  King  alto  saxophone,  $30.  Tenor  saxo¬ 
phone.  $30.  Boehm  metal  clarinets,  $15  and  $18 
each.  Bell  lyra,  large  sire,  $45.  Tmmpets  and 
comets,  from  $10  up.  Olds  trombone,  $50. 
Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio.  _ 


ONE  MARTIN  used  double  Bh  sousaphone  bass 
horn;  has  some  dents;  good  playing  condition. 
Price.  $65.  Silver,  gold  bell.  Oliver  Kowert, 
Fredericksburg.  Texas. 


REPAIRS  all  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Complete  reconditioning  metal  clarinets,  $7.50. 
Saxes,  $13.50  up.  Estimates  gladly  furnished. 
Guaranteed  work.  Write.  Crouse  Music  Co.,  232 
South  Michigan  St.,  South  Bend.  Indiana. _ 


FOR  SALE — King  BBh  basses  and  King  tram- 
pets,  like  new ;  cheap.  Also  saxophones.  Earl 

Manlove,  Connersville,  Indiana. _ 

PAN-AMERICAN  SILVER-PLATED  SLIDE 
TROMBONE,  like  new.  $20.  Conn  Eh  alto 
saxophone,  model  6M,  brass,  gold-lacquered,  like 
new,  $55.  Martin  silver-plated  trumpet.  $30. 
Bargain  list  sent  upon  request.  Joseph  Jiran, 
1333  West  18th  St..  Chicago.  Ill.  _ 


FLUTES — Beautifully  handmade  instruments, 
solid  silver  and  silver-plated;  from  $29.50  up. 
For  full  particulars,  write.  Haynes-Schwelm  Com- 
pany.  4196  Washington  St..  Boston.  Mass. _ 


WRITE  FOR  BARGAIN  PRICES  on  used 
musical  instruments  you  want  to  buy.  I.,arp;e 
stock  of  reconditioned  instruments.  Krai  Music. 
5819  Cermak  Rd..  Cicero.  Illinois. _ 


FOR  SALE— 3  octave  Deagan  xylorim^.  com¬ 
plete  with  leg  extensions  and  fibre  carrying  case. 
Priced  right :  perfect  condition.  Ira  Walker, 
91  S.  East  Street.  Wabash,  Indianv _ 


OVER  2000  STANDARD  make  instruments  to 
choose  from;  factory  rebuilt,  fully  guarante^. 
What  do  you  need?  Send  for  new.  free  price 
lists.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co..  1504  Market  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  Established  1919. 


RECONDITIONED  BUESCHER  BARITONE 
SAXOPHONE— $45.  Bach  trumpet,  $45.  Olds 
trombone,  $60.  Conservatory  oboe,  $80.  Bet- 
toney  silver-plated  Boehm  bass  clarinet,  $125. 
Kitu  BB  recording  bass  bora,  $150.  American 
professional  BB  sousaphone.  $100.  Holton  BB 
sousaphone,  $150.  Conn  E|y  gold-plated  sousa- 
phone,  $175.  Couturier  French  horn,  $55.  Conn 
double  French  hom,  $100.  Conn  teno'  saxo¬ 
phone.  $60.  Boston  wonder  Boehm  C  flute,  $45. 
^  of  Leedy  hand  tuned  tjrmpani,  $90;  2  trunks, 
$35  extra.  Dh  Boehm  ptccolo,  $25.  Buescher 
alto  saxophone,  $35.  Buffet  Bb  full  Boehm  clari¬ 
net,  $60.  Conn  baritone  horn,  $55.  Bb  Boehm 
clarinets.  $22.50.  Cornets  and  trumpets,  $15 ; 
trombones,  $20.  And  many  other  bmgains  on 
five  day’s  approval.  Write  for  bargain  list. 
Adelron’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446 
Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


This  dapartmant  was  attab- 
lithad  for  ttia  banafif  of  band- 
matfars,  diractors,  studanH  and 
individualt  having  usad  intfru- 
mants,  uniforms,  ate.  to  tall  or 
aiehanga.  For  this  purpota  wa 
maintain  tha  astramaly  low  rata 
of  2S  words  for  $1— 6c  for 
aach  additional  word. 

Wholasalars,  jobbart,  and  ra- 
tailars  who  with  to  taka  ad- 
vantaga  of  tha  valuabla  eov- 
araga  this  bargain  countar  of- 
fars,  may  do  to  at  tha  follow¬ 
ing  rata,  which  it  afFactiva  im- 
madiataly— 60  words  for  $6— 
5c  for  aach  additional  word. 
This  will  apply  to  thosa  clatsad 
at  COMMERCIAL 

To  thosa  clatsad  at  NON¬ 
COMMERCIAL  tha  old  rata 
will  apply.  In  aithar  casa,  cash 
must  accompany  ordar. 


SPECIAL  SALE  woodwind  instruments,  recon¬ 

ditioned.  Selected  and  tested  by  professional 
player.  Ask  for  complete  list  and  trial  offer. 

Fernand  Roche.  200  West  93rd.  New  York  City. 


CONN  Eb  BASS,  upright,  silver-plated,  $38. 
Boston,  same,  $32.  Pepper,  $26,  factory  i^uilt. 
Will  send  anything  on  trial.  What  do  you  need? 
New,  free  price  lists.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504 
Market  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Established  1919. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS— All  kinds,  $10  up. 
York  trombone.  $20;  Holton  trumpet,  $25; 
Buescher  aho  tax,  $35 ;  Conn  tenor  sax,  $50 ; 
baritone  sax.  $75 ;  Pedler  clarinet.  $18.50 ;  York 
bass,  $50.  Mountjoy  Band  Instrument  Surplus, 
Sedalia.  Missouri. _ 


DON’T  OVERLOOK  DE  VOE’S  special  bar¬ 
gain  instruments.  All  are  standard  makes,  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned,  like  new.  We  ship  school 
bands  entirely  on  approval,  and  guarantee  real 
values.  Holton  BBb  sousaphone.  silver,  with 
trank,  $135.  Holton  baritone  saxophone,  silver, 
with  case,  $65.  Christenson  “C"  solid  silver  flute, 
closed  GS.  with  cate,  $47.50.  Send  for  list. 
De  Voe’s  Musk  Center,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Phila- 
delphia.  Pa. _ 


SELLING  OUT— Metal  flutes.  $25  up.  Dl;  and 
C  Piccolos.  Practically  new  wood  Bb  clarinets. 
$20  up.  Saxophones,  uto,  Buescher.  $25 ;  tenor, 
$35.  Werner's  Repair  Shop,  3421  MedilL,  Chi- 
cago. 


SERVING  MUSICIANS— SCHOOLS,  with 
factory  rebuilt  instruments,  accessories,  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices,  for  the  past  20  years.  We  carry  a 
full  line  of  standard  makes.  What  do  you  neH? 
Send  for  new,  free  price  lists.  Henry  E.  Glass 
Co..  1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Es¬ 
tablished  1919. 


LOREE  OBOE  FOR  SALE — Conaervatory 

system,  good  condition.  $150  cash.  F.  H.  Mur- 
piiv.  Paris.  Texas. _ 


2  WEBSTER.  2  SPEAKER  AMPLIFIERS, 
were  $175.  Will  sacrifice.  Leedy  artist  xylo¬ 
phone,  $125.  Electric  portable  record  machine, 
recording  Inss  stand,  reasonable.  A.  W.  Siking 
Music  Co.,  116  North  6th,  Springfield.  III. 


Thu  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

dous  not  knowingly  accopt  for 
publieation  any  advartisa- 
mants  that  misraprasant  mar- 
chandita  or  sarvtca.  If  you 
know  of  any  such  misraprasan- 
tations  wa  would  appraciata 
your  raporting  tham  diract  to 
tha  Adv.  Dapt.  of  this  magazina. 


GOOD  USED  wind  and  stringed  instruments 
for  sale  at  bargain  prices.  Also,  some  accessories. 
List  free.  Arthur  B.  Cook,  Beckley,  West  Vir- 


Cb  SOUSAPHONE  —  Conn,  silver-plated,  24' 
told  bell,  (4  valves),  perfect  condition.  Price, 
$125  including  special  built  trank.  Trial  allowed. 
De  Voe’s  Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

REEDMAKING 

BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  bassoon  reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to 
play,  easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big  bril¬ 
liant  tone.  Four  (4)  reeds,  $3;  $8  per  dozen. 
John  E.  FerrelL  3535-A  Juniata  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  ( Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  13th  season.) 

OBOE-BASSOON  PLAYERS:  Get  the  finest 
knife  obtainable  for  making  your  reeds.  Made 
from  best  English  razor  steel,  $2.25  each,  6  for 
$12.  John  Minsker,  1819  Spruce  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa. 

OBOE  REEDS — 1  will  make  your  reeds  perfect 
as  the  ones  1  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
every  one  guaranteed,  mounted  on  Loree  tubes ; 
$1  each,  6  for  $5.50.  Also  Loree  oboes,  bar¬ 
gains,  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane, 
Cincinnati. 

THE  BEST  REED  YET — Cheapest  in  price, 
finest  in  quality.  25  Bn,  $1.25.  Send  for  trial 
order.  Reeds  of  all  kinds.  American  Reed  Co., 
1112  South  38th,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

OBOE  REEDS— Handmade  by  oboe  reed  spe¬ 
cialist.  French  lay.  Paris  Conaervatory  measure¬ 
ments.  Price.  85c;  3  for  $2.40.  Also  cane,  tubes, 
accessories.  Write  for  price.  Joseph  Ruth,  3410 
N.  Ridgeway  Ave..  (Chicago.  Ilf. 

OBOB  RBBD8 — Guaranteed  easy  blowing,  line 
tone,  ready  to  play.  70c  plus  your  old  tubefk; 

6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders.  Box  157,  Elkhart. 
Indiana. 

LITKE  BASSOON  REEDS— Known  for  their 
wonderful  tone,  all  handmade,  3  reeds,  $2.50 ;  or 
yi  dozen,  $4.  P.  Litke,  61-14  84th  St..  Elmhurst. 
L.  I..  New  York. 

HANDMADE  GUARANTEED  oboe  and  bas¬ 
soon  reeds,  $1  each.  Everything  else  for  the 
school  musician.  Expert  repairing.  Waters  and 
Ross.  San  Francisco.  California. 

OBOE  REEDS,  guaranteed  handmade  on  Loree 
tubes,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
as  used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Symphony,  (jold- 
man  band.  Professional  m<Mel,  2  for  $1.50.  Max 
Weinstein.  1113  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx.  New  York. 

BASSOON  REEDS — Handmade  reeds  of  im¬ 
ported  French  cane,  made  in  strengths  to  suit 
you.  One  reed,  $1.25 ;  three  reeds.  $3 ;  six  reeds. 
$5.  Anton  Cerveny,  Jr.,  3813  W.  Cermak  Rd.. 
Chicago,  III. 

OBOIST,  BASSOONIST — Where  you  can  buy 
bassoon,  oboe  cane  gouged,  formed  and  folded, 
oboe  tubes  and  silk  olding  oboe  and  E.  horn 
reeds  at;  De  Marzi  Double  Reeds  Mfg.  Co., 
1427  Wilkins  Ave..  New  York  City. 

UNIFORMS 

35  BAND  OR  DRUM  CORPS  uniforms  con¬ 
sisting  of  red  cai>c  with  white  lining,  blue  trous¬ 
ers,  cap  to  match.  Sizes  from  ten  to  seventeen 
years.  Good  condition ;  outgrown  by  present 
owners.  Only  lyi  years  of  use.  Priced  very 
reasonable  for  quick  sale.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  address:  Marshall  Share,  R.F.D.,  Locke, 
N.  Y. 

50  WOOL  CAPES  AND  CAPS.  bUck  with 
orange  trim,  cost  $500.  In  perfect  shape,  sample 
on  approval.  Make  us  an  offer.  Curtis  Calhoun, 
Webb  City.  Oklahoma. 

BANDMASTERS  ATTENTION— I  have  sev¬ 
eral  white  serge  bandmaster’s  coats  that  are  like 
new,  $5  each.  Twirling  batons,  $1.50  up.  P.  O. 
Box  24.  Crestline.  Ohio. 

UNIFORMS — Band  uniforms,  new  and  used  for 
schools.  Cadets,  blue,  grey,  r^,  new.  Caps,  $1. 
Low  prices.  Jandorf,  172  West  81st  St.,  New 
York  City. 

(Tara  to  page  60) 
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They  Twirl  Them  Triple  at 
DICKINSON  HIGH  SCHOOL  and 
They  Use  S.  M.  Batons 


Read  What  Director  H.  W.  Dodd  Says 


"The  Dickinson  High  School  March-  month.  Besides,  the  Band  would  have 
is  a  48-  that  new,  shiny  'Spinno'  baton. 

"A  few  months  slipped  by  quickly. 
Each  subscriber  telling  other  non¬ 
subscribers  what  a  wonderful  maga¬ 
zine  they  were  getting,  and  loaning 
their  copies  two  and  three  times. 
Then  good  fortune  smiled  again. 
"Only  25  subscriptions'  for  another 

I  'Spinno'  baton.  Could  it  be  possible? 

y^OO- 1 ,000  That  was  the  signal  to  have  ACTION, 
people.  and  action  there  was. 

^  E«ch  week  "This  time  a  different  system  had  to 
have  ^  a  enlisting  subscribers.  Two 

different  ten  mm-  chosen,  Marion  Branden- 

ute  routine.  We  ^y^g  Eloise  Hudson,  (members  of 
use  the  three  new  Baton-Twirling  class),  as  captains 

batws  and  what  gjy, 

a  thrill  the  tmee  tively.  Were  these  girls  ever  go- 

Drum^ajorettes,  getters?  Just  judge  from  this — prac- 
June  Burda,  Rose  tically  every  member  of  the  Band  and 
Stradinger,  a  n  d  Orchestra  are  now  S.  M.  subscribers, 
Eleanor  Mik-  and  many  business  men  and  teachers 
lautsch,  get,  not  gladly  contributed  their  sixty-cents. 
to  mention  the  together  there  are  at  least 

enthusiasm  of  the  iqq  copies  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI- 

audience.  CIAN  coming  to  the  homes  and 

"When  the  stores  of  Dickinson  every  month — 

offer  was  made  Bravol 

last  fall  by  The  "The  magazine  sells  itself.  After 
SCHOOL  students  discovered  what  a  wonderful 
MUSICIAN  magazine  it  is,  they  all  wanted  a  copy 
to  send  in  35  subscriptions  for  a  beau-  of  their  own.  It  has  helped  more  to 

tiful  spinno  twirling  baton  we  soon  build  and  improve  our  band  than  any 

got  busy.  In  the  remarkably  short  other  one  thing.  Besides,  it  awakens 

time  of  a  week,  with  the  Band  com-  the  Communi^  to  our  needs  and 

peting  againrt  the  Orchestra,  we  had  what  can  be  done.  Thanks  to  The 
42  subs  .  What  could  be  more  bene-  "School  Musician'  ". 
ficial  and  satisfying  than  to  know  that  . . .  ^ 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  each  Dickinson,  No.  Dak. 


ing  Band  of  North  Dakota 
piece-er  with  plenty  of  reserves.  Our 
band  has  been  pre- 
senting  its  marching 
maneuvers  for  the 
Basketball  games. 
The  average  attend- 
anceforthese 
games  is  between 


[  Get  Your  “Spinno"  NOW 
I  for  Spring  cmd  Summer 
I  Twirling 

I  Use  this  coupon  order  blank,  both  tides, 
I  get  25  or  more  subs,  from  your  band 
I  members  at  the  special  quantity  rate  of 
I  60c  a  year,  and  the  finest,  officially  ap- 
I  proved,  most  beautiful  and  dtaable  twirl- 
■  ing  baton  made  it  yours,  induding  com- 
I  plete  instructor  and  tunrling  manual. 
I  Start  on  this  now! 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 


Enclosod  find  romittonc*  in  hill  ior 

.  Teedr  subscriptioiu  ot  60c 

•ach.  Sond  tho  twirling  ''Spinno"  crt 
one*  including  inatnictor. 


Director 


Minimum  of  29  gubscriptions  required. 


1.  (Nona) 


Burda,  >oaa  StrodioMr.  Batty  Lou  Patdia,  Dt 
Miklautach,  Marian  Brondanburg,  Batty  Batdoa. 
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(oaar) 


11. 

12. 

13. 

U. 

15. 

16. 

17» 

IS. 

IS. 


21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

26. 

28. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 


I 

i 


39. 

40. 


YOUR  3,000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER  (Continued) 


GLEE,  CHOIR.  GRADUATION  GOWNS— 
Black  poplin,  pleated,  academic  style,  $3.75  each; 
colors  triBe  hisher.  Write  for  sample  on  memo. 

Lindner,  42S-M  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. _ 

BARGAINS,  BAND  COATS  lapel,  blues,  blacks, 
greys,  slightly  used  sets.  Free  lists.  Band  caps, 
all  colors,  new,  $1.50.  Drum  major,  majorettes, 
$5.  Shakos,  all  colors,  $5.  Regulation  band 
coats,  $2.50.  Caps,  new,  $1.50.  Leader’s  coats, 
orchestra  jackets,  $2.  Wallace.  2416  X.  Halsted, 
Chicago. 


TWIRLING 


TWIRLING  BATON  83.95,  postpaid,  includ¬ 
ing  book.  Made  of  metal,  spe^y,  beautiful, 
brilliant  and  strong.  Special  price  in  quanti¬ 
ties;  specials  to  schools.  All  instruments  includ¬ 
ing  secondary  instruments,  tonettes  and  record¬ 
ers,  etc.  '  Renier  Music  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
THE  BisT  TWIRLERS— dun  t  bite  on  imiu 
tions;  there  is  only  one  rubber  ball  that  screws 
on,  and  is  interchangeable  with  the  metal  ball 
of  same  size  and  wemht.  A  real  two  purpose 
baton,  not  a  makeshift.  Four  sizes  to  choose 
from,  all  with  the  Timken  Steel  chrome  s^ft. 
Write  for  circular  or  see  your  dealer.  Price 
$5.50  with  rubber  ball  only;  $7.50,  both  balls. 
"Clark”  Speedster  Baton,  P.  O.  Box  583,  Elk- 

hart,  Indiana. _ 

LIGHTED  BATONS — Operated  by  switch  in 
shaft,  lights  in  both  ball  and  tip.  ^me  weight 
and  balance  as  rwular  baton,  reasonable.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Box  583,  Elkhart.  Indiana. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


CAMPS 


NORTH  CAROLINA  BAND  CAMP  has  open¬ 
ings  for  beginning  and  advanced  music  students 
from  8  to  18  years*  of  age.  Courses  on  all  band 
instruments,  twirling,  harmony,  etc.  Beautiful, 
private  lake,  living  quarters  in  a  resort  hotel,  best 
of  recreation  facilities.  First  term  opens  June  10. 
$55  for  4  weeks.  Operated  by  Young  Men's 
Musical  Association  of  North  Carolina.  For  in¬ 
formation,  write,  Patrick  J.  Leonard.  Box  693, 
Asheboro,  N.  C. 


PHOTOS 

PHOTO  POSTCARDS— $.1  per  100.  Photo- 
stamps,  $1  per  100.  Application,  25  for  $1.  En¬ 
largements,  cuts,  mats.  Sample  free.  William 
Filline,  3027  North  Kostner  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

MARCHING  MANEUVERS 


TWENTY  AND  SEVEN  Drill  Band  Maneuvers 
is  tops  from  coast  to  coast.  Get  yours  now.  $1.50 
postpaid.  Swain’s  Music  House,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


MUSIC  SUPERVISORS-^EIiminate  fticking 
valves  in  your  band,  .\mazing  results.  Samples 
free.  Revelation  oils  for  trumpeU,  trombones. 
At  dealers,  25c.  Revelation  Co.,  1823  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  Boston. 


SPECIAL  DANCE  ARRANGEMENTS— at 

stock  prices.  75c  each,  twenty  for  $10.  R.  D. 
Perry,  Western  Kentucky  Teachers  College, 

Fowling  Green,  Kentucky. _ 

AT-TEN-SHUN  BANDMASTERS— A  rouse 
greater  patriotism  in  your  community  by  featur¬ 
ing  on  every  occasion  “Our  Glorious  America," 
a  peppy,  easy-playing  march.  Topnotchers  every¬ 
where  program  Waterloo  marches.  Sample  cor- 
net  parts  free.  The  Waterloo  Publishers.  Paris.  III. 
MUSICIANS — Complete  dance  orchestrations,  10 
— $1.  Sheet  music,  20 — $1.  Saxophone  reeds, 
alto,  6 — $1 :  tenor.  5— $1 ;  clarinet,  10— $1. 
Silverman  Orchestra  Service,  3309  I-awrence. 
Chicago. 

TUNE  IN  WLW  (700  Kca.)— May  3.  10:30- 
11:00  P.  M.,  C.S.T.  Hear  augmenM  orcheatra 
play  "The  Tatler”  march.  Send  50c  (coin)  for 
full  band  or  orcheatra  to  Jim  Mack,  No.  3  Wal¬ 
nut  Court,  Alton,  lUinoia. 


SONG  WRITERS 


MUSIC  WRITER’S  SERVICE.  1587  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.  Arranging,  printing  supplies, 
‘‘everything.’’  paper,  ink.  books.  “Rhyming  Dic¬ 
tionary.’’  $1.  ‘‘Song  Writing.  $1.  ’’Lightning 
Arranger,”  $1.  “Harmony  Guide,"  50c. 


PRESENT  YOUR  SONG  in  a  professional  stvie. 
We  revise,  arrange,  orchestrate  and  print.  Free 
— ^“How  to  Copyright  Your  Music."  Music 
Writer’s  Service.  1587  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

VIOLINS  REVOICED,  cheap  or  expensive, 
with  amazing  tonal  improvement.  Value  in¬ 
creased  tenfold.  Something  new.  Send  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Fraser,  violin  expert,  2025  Sta.k  St.. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

SEND  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  new  band  ai^ 
orchestra  instruments ;  amazing  buys.  Swain’s 
Music  House.  Mansfield.  Pa. 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS,  thousands.  1897- 
1937.  private  collection.  Everything  vocal,  instni- 
mentai  especially  comets,  trombones.  Valuable 
study  helps;  send  wanted  list.  Ernest  Fox.  St. 
Barbara,  California. 

ACCORDION  CRASHES  CARNEGIE  HALLI 
Accordion  history  nude,  causing  sensation  ir 
world  of  music  For  full  details,  send  25c  for 
copy  of  .\ccordion  World.  34  East  11th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

ONE  PAIR — Genuine  Zildjian  15'  cymbals,  new. 
Regular  price,  $39;  our  close-out  bargain  price 
only  $27.50  cash,  or  sent  C.O.D.  H.  B.  Strat¬ 
ton  Music  Co.,  219  W.  Main  St.,  Trinidad, 
Colorado. 

ASK  FOR  D’ANDREA  PRODUCTS— Picks, 
bags,  case  covers.  Presto  cases.  D’Andy  cases, 
veneer  cases  and  full  line  of  music  stand  and 
brief  cases  in  leather  and  imitation  leather. 
D’Andrea  Mfg.  Co..  204-8  East  27th  St..  New 
York.  New  York. 


TRADE  WINDS  Continued 


the  string  clinic,  conducted  by  Horace  A. 
Jones,  concert  violinist. 

Insurance  Almost  a  Nacaurty 
Now  that  the  annual  music  contests  are 
about  to  begin,  band  and  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments  will  be  more  on  the  road  than  usual 
and  subject  to  many  additional  hasards 
which  may  cause  loss  or  damage  to  In¬ 
struments  and  paraphernalia. 

Mr.  Band  Leader:-  What  position  would 
you  find  yourself  in  should  a  number  of 
the  instruments  in  your  band  be  lost  to 
you  at  this  important  time?  You  do  wish 
to  keep  your  band  intzutt  for  many  rea¬ 
sons.  Do  not  allow  a  disaster  to  elimi¬ 
nate  you  from  the  contest. 

The  Insurance  companies,  whose  adver¬ 
tisements  appear  in  this  Issue,  are  fully 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  of 
school  bands,  and  have  successfully  taken 


care  of  the  problems  of  various  schools 
throughout  the  country.  ‘They  recommend 
that  you  get  in  touch  with  them  by  the 
use  of  the  Coupons  shown  in  their  adver¬ 
tisements  and  make  arrangements  with 
them  for  “All  Risk”  coverage  at  reason¬ 
able  cost,  so  that  you  will  be  assured  that 
disaster  does  not  overtake  you  at  this  im¬ 
portant  time,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  when  your  band  Is  an  important 
part  of  your  football  or  other  school  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  Instru¬ 
ments  are  always  subject  to  Fire,  ‘Theft. 
Collision,  Overturn,  Windstorm  and  many 
additional  perils  wherever  they  may  be 
located. 

All  of  these  perils  and  many  others  are 
covered  and  follows  the  Instruments 
wherever  they  may  be. 


I 


Come  With  Us  to  a 
Great  Musical  Fair 


As  in  a  great  exhibit  hoH  of  musical  merchandise,  you 
wander  through  the  aisles  where  all  who  make  the  finest 
instruments  for  bands  and  orchestras  display,  and  eagerly 
seek  to  tell  you  of,  their  wares. 

By  printed  word  they  tell  you,  here,  why  this  clarinet  is 
best  for  you  . . .  why  this  comet  is  easier  to  master  . . .  why 
this  reed  or  mouthpiece  will  improve  your  tone.  And  tailors 
vow  to  glamourize  your  bond,  while  recorders,  indispens¬ 
able,  will  moke  your  playing  better  yet. 

Only  the  best  is  worthy  to  be  advertised.  The  weak  and 
faulty  choose  less  public  ways.  So  take  safe  guidance 
from  the  advertisements  in  your  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
Follow  their  helpful  advice.  Don't  risk  your  confidence 
elsewhere.  The  friendly  eagerness  of  these  advertisers  to 
win  your  confidence  and  serve  you  well,  expressed 
through  their  persuasion  in  these  pages,  is  itself  a  war¬ 
ranty  of  rich  reward  in  more  happy  music  making. 


Trombone  and  Baritone 
FIRST  DIVISION 


/  1938  'I 
pEGIONALi 
4  CONTESTS# 


ums^ 


V^OMOtJVflWLATIOm  to  Hioto  tromboiio  ood 
boritoiio  rtora  wtio  imr  1st  division  lioRort  In 
Hio  193t  rosioRol  eontosts.  Jost  ono  moro  ox- 
ompio  of  tlio  ovtstandinfl  soccoss  of  contost- 
onts  oqvippod  wMi  donns.  If  yoo  wont  to  foin 
tlio  ranks  of  tho  winnors,  a  Into  modol  Gmir  will 
givo  yotf  now  Inspiration  and  holp  moko  yovr 
droams  como  trwo.  Soo  yovr  Conn  doolor  or  writo 

id 

vs  for  froo  book.  Fiooso  montion  Instrvmont. 


PATRICIA  HUSHAW,  tromboDC.  Clw 
Lkke,  lom,  Ul(h  School  Bond,  lot  divi- 
■ion  winner — re(ioa  2.  Won  with  •  Conn 
BurklemodcL 


C.  O.  CONN,  Ud.,44a  Conn  Bldg.,EUCHART,  IND. 


WIIXIAM  MILLER,  huitone.  Topekn, 
Kuu..  Hi(h  School  Bond,  lit  diviiioo  win¬ 
ner— rcgioo  S  Won  with  s  Conn. 


Below-ROVCE  MCDON¬ 
ALD,  tromhooe.  Crawforda- 
▼ille,  Ind.,  High  Se^l 
Band,  lit  diriiioo  winner — 
fegioa  S.  Three  yean  a  na- 
tiooal  winner.  Playt  a 
Coonqueror  44H. 


JACK  CREVISTON.troinhoiie.Wert 
Aurora,  111.,  High  S^ool  Band,  let 
<BTirt>n  winner  —  region  3.  let  divi- 
■ion  winner  three  eonaecutiee  yean. 
Pupil  of  Jerry  Cimera.  Won  with  n 
Conn. 


Ahore  -  HURSTELL  RUS¬ 
SELL.  baritone,  Yakima  High 
School  Band,  Portland.  Oi^ 
let  dirinon  winner — regioo  L 
Woo  with  a  Conn  euphonium. 


Left-ROBERT  LANQE.  haii- 
tone.  South  Paaadena,  Cabf., 
High  School  Band,  lit  divnion 
winner — region  S.  Won  with  a 
Conn  euphimium. 


hnska.  High  School 
Band,  let  diviiion  winner 


Ahore-JUNE  STARK,  trom- 
Ixww,  Exeelmr  Springe,  Mo., 
High  School  Band,  let  oirieion 
winner — region  9.  Woo  with  a 
Conn  Artiit  Special  tromhone. 


BOB  CORNELL.  huHone,  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa,  High  School  Band,  let 
divieion  winner — region  2.  S’on 
with  a  Coon. 


Right-GEORQE  TORNWALL, 
tromhooe,  Clearwater  Fla.,H^ 
School  Bud.  let  diviiion  win¬ 
ner— region  8.  Won  withaConn. 


BOB  UMBERT,  tromhooe  and 
haritooe.  South  High  School  Band, 
Denver,  Colorado.  Pupil  of  Mia. 
John  8,  Leiok.  let  divieion  winner, 
region  9  on  Cou  44H  tromhone 
arid  Cou  SOI  haritone. 


BOB  ASBURY,  haritone.  Ceotnl 
High  School  Band.  CImrIotle.  N.  C. 
let  divieion  wirurer — region  8.  Won 
with  a  Cou  201  lingle  heU,  ihort 
aetau  euphonium. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


